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IN DEFENSE OF THE LARGE HIGH SCHOOL 


By WALLACE A. MANHEIMER 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EDUCATION, EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tue large high school in New York City 
has come into existence partly as a result of 
the sudden inerease in secondary school 
population, and partly, because of obvious 
economies both in administration of the 
school and in operation of the plant. Big 
schools were frequently created in com- 
paratively small plants by crowding the 
building, by ‘‘Garyizing’’ it and by operat- 
ing multiple sessions in it. The administra- 
tor was forced to center his attention upon 
the crisis in housing, rather than upon edu- 
cation, in a frantic effort to give schooling 
to the hordes of children obliged to attend. 
The mandatory inerease in the budget, far 
beyond what the public was accustomed to 
pay, caused continual conflict between what 
should be provided for buildings and staffs 
and what could be secured from the city. 
Thus, economy became the watchword and 
the final formula in all educational situa- 
tions, 

Crowding of buildings, however, is intol- 
erable and, in fact, unsafe. Increasing the 
size of the buildings relieves the crowding 
while maintaining the economies, at least in 
part. The large high school, therefore, has 
come into existence in response to factors 
that are mainly independent of basic educa- 
tional philosophy. Indeed, it has main- 
tained its existence in face of almost univer- 
Sal antagonism. It is rare to hear a voice 
raised in its defense, although it is present- 
ing an opportunity for the reorganization of 





the offering, that may well transform sec- 
ondary education. 

Unfortunately, the large high school has 
also become crowded. A large high-school 
building that is congested presents a more 
pernicious situation than obtains when a 
small high-school building is proportionally 
overloaded. This becomes clear by a brief 
description of the housing situation in the 
Evander Childs High School, which is prob- 
ably typical of the large overcrowded school 
plants in New York City. 

The building contains 3,941 seats, not in- 
cluding those in the lunchroom and audi- 
torium, but the school, exclusive of annexes, 
houses 9,275 pupils! The school, of course, 
operates on multiple and overlapping ses- 
sions, from 8 o’clock in the morning until 
5:30 o’clock in the evening. At the peak 
of the daily load, there is an attendance of 
6,957 pupils, not very many less than twice 
the number the building was designed to con- 
tain. When the bell rings for change of 
classes, a veritable river of pupils pours 
into the corridors and stairways, choking 
them with what appears to be a deluge of 
human bodies. The motion of pupils in the 
lanes of traffic becomes slowed down due to 
the blocking of exits and the necessarily slow 
motion on stairways. A traffic problem of 
considerable difficulty has resulted, not en- 
tirely overcome by the careful modifications 
of regulations and the numerous schemes 
to correct it. In the end, the condition can 
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be corrected only by reducing the numbers 
in the building. In order to clear large 
rooms, such as the auditorium and the 
cafeteria, the pupils must be dismissed a 
little in advance of the change of classes. 
At such times, as many as 2,500 pupils are 
dismissed into the corridors, where they 
must congregate outside of classrooms and, 
however well behaved, are a source of an- 
noyance to pupils and teachers trying to 
work. 

A recitation of the above facts would 
make the defense of the large high school 
seem almost foolhardy. But the large high 
school must not be confused with the 
crowded high school. With all its faults and 
all its limitations, it is this writer’s convic- 
tion that the large high school is creating 
an environment for a new and better day 
in universal, secondary education. 


Pupit-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP AND 
S1zE OF SCHOOL 


Considerable criticism has been leveled 
against the large high school on the ground 


that it is a factory, an educational mill, a 
sort of administrative monstrosity. It has 
been held inferior to the small high school, 
where a more intimate association of teacher 
and pupil is supposed to exist, and where 
the principal may have an acquaintance, 
however casual, with many of the pupils in 
the school. The hugeness of the school is 
regarded as the barrier preventing those 
intimacies between pupils and faculty, 
which, if they could exist in fact, many sup- 
pose might exert a profound influence over 
the education of our youth. Such general 
non-specific influence, which, without ques- 
tion, does exist to a greater degree in a 
small high school, is of doubtful value in 
real guidance. The limited size of the or- 
ganization limits proportionally the dif- 
ferentiation of the offering, which, in turn, 
eonstricts the opportunities of the pupils. 
A small high school is small in more ways 
than in size. There lies the danger! 
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During the past twenty-five years this 
writer has taught and observed in both 
large and small high schools, in main build. 
ings housing over 9,000 pupils, and in an. 
nexes housing fewer than 400, and has never 
observed to any great degree that close con. 
tact and intimacy between pupils and 
teachers, which is claimed to supervene 
when the school is small. The small annexes 
contained the younger pupils, who needed 
educational guidance most, but even if this 
guidance could be given more efficiently in 
such small organizations, no practical ad- 
vantage to the pupils would result, since 
no adequate segregation of pupils nor dif- 
ferentiation of courses could be effected in 
a school of ten classes. 

Although educational guidance is not the 
only outcome of pupil-teacher relationship, 
it is probably the most important one in a 
large cosmopolitan high school. There are, 
of course, other significant values derived 
from intimate contact of pupils and teach- 
ers. Many a person can point to some 
teacher who has made a profound impression 
on his character, on his vocation and on his 
success in life. That the vast majority of 
pupils ean not record such influence must 
not be forgotten. That this intimacy is 
not necessarily a function of the size of the 
school also must not be forgotten. This 
writer has pointed out elsewhere’ how the 
same teacher, or at most two teachers can 
follow a pupil during his entire high-school 
career. This would give an intimacy that 
compares favorably with that which obtains 
in a small organization. 

The small boarding school, supposed by 
many to present the best environment for 
the education of our youth, does not stand 
up under critical observation. This writer 
attended such a school as a boy, and again, 
several years ago, had the opportunity of 
intimate observation of another one of our 
best boarding academies. Indeed, he was 
able to attend this institution vicariously 

1 High Points, pp. 10-31, June, 1937. 
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through his two sons, who attended the 
academy for two years. He is convinced 
that such schools do not and can not measure 
up to the scholarship standards set by our 
large cosmopolitan high school. 

The road to such salvation as the small 
high school can hope to secure seems to be 
that being blazed by the progressive secon- 
dary schools. The expansion of the core cur- 
riculum, centered around the social sciences, 
the reduction, if not the obliteration, of sub- 
ject-matter divisions and the opportunity of 
developing the pupils to some extent along 
the line of their special aptitudes creates 
an environment greatly in advance of the 
restricted and artificial program of studies, 
almost universally prevalent in the small 
high schools of this country. Obvious as 
this may be as an advance over present prac- 
tice, it must be admitted, nevertheless, that 
the methods and the curricula of the pro- 
gressive schools are yet to prove their worth 
for secondary education in general, and 
certainly, for our large cosmopolitan high 
schools in particular. 

The solution of the problem of the large 
high school, which hopes to educate all the 
children of all the people, probably lies in a 
different direction. In the progressive 
school, with plenty of space, small classes 
and especially with a selected student body, 
the conditions are so different as to vitiate 
the application of their methods to existing, 
and, it may be prophesied, to future cos- 
mopolitan schools. The protagonists of 
both the small high schools and the pro- 
gressive schools will retort by recommending 
the reduction in the size of the cosmopolitan 
school, the size of its classes and an increase 
in its facilities. These recommendations, 
however, leave out the central determinative 
condition, namely the selective student 
body. 

The high schools of New York City con- 
tain all the children, who radiate from their 
midst directly and indirectly into every 
walk of life. This radiation must constitute, 
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this writer believes, the central axis of 
orientation in the construction of any pro- 
gram of education. The number of differ- 
entiated high schools that are constantly 
springing into existence is a proof of the 
demand for specialized secondary education. 
In response to the needs of children and 
parents, and in spite of the opposition of 
many schoolmen the vocational trend is de- 
termining the character of many of our 
schools. Early specialization is generally 
decried, but the aspiration of the child to 
secure an economic foothold in our social 
order has created a driving center of interest 
that transcends educational theory. The 
question of the proper direction of change 
for the large ‘‘general’’ high school is left 
with us for solution. Shall it be toward the 
progressive schools, or toward the special- 
ized schools, or is there a resolution of the 
apparent conflict between these divergent 
attitudes? 


REORGANIZATION OF THE LARGE HIGH 
ScHoot CuRRICULUM 


Without recourse to theory, the cosmo- 
politan high-school principal has had to 
resort to differentiation of the general high- 
school curriculum. A large part of our 
student body is incapable of mastering or 
even profiting by the usual ‘‘academic’’ 
program of studies, or of seeing a relation- 
ship of such material to their present or 
future lives. Without distrust of their 
teachers, in whom they have always shown 
great confidence, their minds have revolted 
from the traditional, and their spirits have 
eraved that vague something, which would 
favorably influence their chance for a decent 
place in the social order. To-day, the 
progressive schoolman wishes to satisfy 
their aspirations and ambitions. He wishes 
to provide them with socially integrating 
material, without incurring the danger of 
regimentation. He desires to give them a 
school environment in which they can grow 
to the fullest realization of their potential- 
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ities, while at the same time he provides, at 
least some of them, with those prevocational 
skills which they will be able to use, should 
it be necessary for them to become bread- 
winners immediately upon leaving the high 
school. 

The curricula that have been provided for 
the ‘‘non-academic minded’’ pupils are 
usually regarded as makeshifts by the aver- 
age principal of a general high school. 
These courses are merely ways for pupils 
to mark time while serving their obligatory 
terms of high-school incarceration. It is a 
source of lament to some teachers that such 
pupils should be admitted to high school at 
all, but, if we must have them, let them bide 
their time with easy courses, that will not 
increase the percentage of failures or mate- 
rially increase high-school retardation. 

The time has now arrived for the elevation 
of these bootleg courses to the dignity of 
full-fledged perpendicular curricula, worthy 
of pursuit by pupils, whose path to culture 
and to social integration lies in a different, 
but no less valuable direction from that 
pursued by those who can get their training 
from the humanities. It is time now to lose 
patience with those who think that the 
traditional courses are right and the human 
product wrong. The high-school teacher 
who complains about the product sent on 
by the lower school is demanding one of 
two things: either that the lower school 
teach certain types of pupils what they can 
not learn, or that some other agency under- 
take the responsibility of dealing with these 
children. How ridiculous! It is our job in 
the secondary schools to deal with this and 
all other problems that affect the education 
of all the children. 


METHOD OF REORIENTATION 


Reorientation of all the material in each 
of the special curricula is necessary, if we 
are ever to expect them to be successful. 
To delete the traditional program of studies 
and to tack on courses in woodworking and 
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mechanical drawing for the mechanic arts 
curriculum, or in cooking and Sewing for 
the home economics curriculum, to mention 
only two examples, is an attenuated ap. 
proach to an important problem. All the 
subjects in the specialized curriculum must 
be redirected so as to achieve its stated ob. 
jective. History should be presented in the 
mechanic arts curriculum as the history of 
industry, but in the home economies eur. 
riculum as the history of the family. En. 
glish should be a functional, not a formal 
subject, and its material, in like manner, 
should be correlated with the rest of the 
material in the differentiated curriculum. 
Accordingly, English and history, economies 
and indeed all subjects will be different in 
the various curricula, especially at the be- 
ginning, since their subject-matter will be 
definitely warped into that curvature de- 
manded by the peculiar characteristics of 
the various specialized objectives. If, for 
another example, the whole atmosphere in 
a commercial curriculum were pervaded 
by the requirements of business, there is 
more chance for real education, since the 
material springs from the center of interest 
of the child. He will be interested in art, 
if it is commercial art and if it applies to his 
needs. He will be interested in social 
science, if it explains the history of com- 
merce, and the political and social philos- 
ophy that underlies business. He will be 
interested in English, if it is taught func- 
tionally so as to enable him to write better 
commercial letters, to understand the dif- 
ficult art of advertising copy, ete. What 
has been said so sketchily of the integration 
of the material in a commercial curriculum 
ean be applied with equal force to all the 
other special curricula, with every hope of 
improving their character and their value as 
environments for educational growth of 
pupils. 

It should be stressed at this point, and it 
will be developed again below, that this 
orientation of the educational material in 
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conformity with the special objective of a 
curriculum, is not to be regarded as a frozen 
mold into which all the subject-matter of a 
course of study is to be poured along with 
the child. There is no desire to press the 
child into a rigid pattern, to which he must 
conform to the stifling of all his other possi- 
bilities of development. On the contrary, it 
is the writer’s conviction that this procedure 
in education is the child’s more auspicious 
beginning of his intellectual life. It is a 
beginning from a center in which the child’s 
mental activity can be stimulated to flow in 
all directions, all those directions, in fact, 
in which the child has talents and abilities. 
How useless it is to try to make them flow 
in other directions! 

The orientation of material around 
definite centers creates in a large high school 
a number of big departments, an eventua- 
tion that justifies the large size of the school, 
since only in an organization containing a 
large number of pupils can such an arrange- 
ment be effected. That this is a sufficient 
proof of the superiority of a large high 
school over a small one is a conviction in 
which the writer does not stand alone. 
Ferriss, Gaumnitz and Brownell? come to an 
identical conelusion. They state: ‘‘But the 
normal and basic assumptions should be 
that it is easier to provide a good school, 
where a sizable enrolment is assured, and 
that to maintain a good school with a small 
enrolment is always an uphill, and often, 
an impossible task.’’ 

Dr. Wiley states, ‘‘The committee realizes 
that the small high school is at a distinct 
disadvantage in dealing with individual dif- 
ferences. There is no possibility for homo- 
geneous grouping. . . . This difficulty can 
only be completely surmounted by the 
elimination of small high schools and their 
consolidation into large centralized schools 
with enrolments warranting extended cur- 


* Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, Monograph No. 1, p. 80.‘ 
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riculums and differentiated classes.’ And 
again: ‘‘In other words, both from a stand- 
point of per pupil cost as well as from the 
point of efficient instruction, the small high 
school is necessarily at a great disadvantage 
in comparison with those high schools where 
the enrolment is larger. The reports of this 
Department during recent years have 
stressed the importance of the development 
of larger high school units in this state.’’ 

Dr. Lester K. Ade, superintendent of 
public instruction for Pennsylvania, reports 
that students rank in scholarship and 
academic merit according to the size of the 
graduating class. Pupils at the top of the 
largest high-school classes are the highest in 
academic merit in college ranking. No 
school with an enrolment of over 2,000 has 
lost its certification privilege, whereas of 
the 56 schools in Pennsylvania which lost 
this privilege, forty-six had fewer than 500 
pupils. The conclusion from this is clear. 


FUNCTIONAL DEFINITION OF THE CORRECT 
Size oF a HiaH ScHOOL 


It is obvious that the effective organization 
of curricula should be the primary concern 
of educational administration. The use of 
the term ‘‘large’’ high school should be 
abandoned in favor of a functional definition 
of the size of a school. With some trepida- 
tion, the writer would like to attempt the 
definition of the correct size of the secondary 
school. To state it in arbitrary figures 
would, of course, be practically impossible. 
To state, for example, that a school of 3,000 
should be in the upper limit, and that such 
a school would be better than one of 10,000 
pupils, is merely to assume an arbitrary 
attitude, based upon prejudice rather than 
upon valid criteria. Failure to know 3,000 

3 Commissioner George M. Wiley, ‘‘Secondary 
School Curriculum Readjustments.’’ University of 
the State of New York, Bulletin No. 1104, Novem- 


ber 16, 1936. 

4 Report on Secondary Education in the State of 
New York. 32nd Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Albany, N. Y., 1937. 
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pupils is approximately identical with fail- 
ure to know 10,000. While the staff of the 
small school would be easier to know than 
that of the larger school, this difficulty can 
be in part obviated. After all, staffs do 
stay on for years. If the school is organized 
and operated in large departments, it would 
not be difficult for the principal to get to 
know the staff, when meeting them in smaller 
groups. This again is a problem of organi- 
zation and of administration. The principal 
and the heads of the large departments 
could, in the course of time, become in- 
timately acquainted with the various groups 
of teachers, as soon as the latter are isolated 
into the separate curricula. The size of the 
school should be, therefore, this writer sub- 
mits, that smallest number of pupils which 
will enable the principal to segregate a suf- 
ficiently large-sized group into the various 
perpendicular curricula, so that the pupils 
in each curriculum ean be stratified on an 
ability basis.° This functional definition of 
the correct size of a high school undoubtedly 
compels its being large. 

If we apply this functional definition of 
the proper size of a high school to one of 
3,000 pupils, having only five curricula 
(academic, commercial, fine arts, mechanic 
arts and home economies), each curriculum 
would have about 600 pupils, or 75 pupils 
on the average in each term. Obviously, 
this number is not sufficient to permit strati- 
fication of pupils on an ability basis unless 
classes are made much smaller than is pro- 
vided in any large city in this country. If 
the school had twice that number, in a 
building or group of buildings adequately 
designed to house the pupils, a more perfect 
organization could be expected. Ultimately, 
the smaller high school might prove desir- 

5A brief exposition of ability grouping, gui- 
dance, curriculum building and in-service training 
of teachers, in connection with this same plan of 
reorganization, is set forth by the writer, in High 
Points, June, 1937, in an article entitled: ‘‘Re- 
organization of the High Schools by Means of Con- 
tinuous Reclassification. ’’ 
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able, if and when the curricula are organized 
on an activity basis, with subject lines 
broken down and with a faculty in each 
curriculum composed of teachers, each cap- 
able of teaching practically all the materia] 
in the entire course of study. In the ip. 
terim, pending a transition to a recon. 
structed teaching body, the larger high 
school has the better chance of success. 

A confusion exists in the minds of the 
public, and for that matter, even in those 
of many of our administrators, to the effect 
that the educational work which takes place 
in the classroom is very different in a school 
of 3,000 pupils from that in a school of 10. 
000. Since schools are composed of a multi- 
ple of units, the teacher of each unit in- 
structs the same number of pupils, whether 
the school has an enrolment of 3,000 or of 
10,000 pupils. The increase in the size of the 
school does not affect the classroom work, 
except in so far as the principal’s leader- 
ship and its resulting influence upon class- 
room teaching may be attenuated by lack 
of personal contact with the staff. As the 
schools are organized at present, what hap- 
pens in one classroom is really quite inde- 
pendent of, and unrelated to what happens 
in another, and this is true whether the 
high school is large or small. To interrelate 
the material submitted to our pupils consti- 
tutes a far more significant objective of ad- 
ministration than to reduce the size of the 
school. Indeed, the large size of the school 
is the very factor that will allow of the dif- 
ferentiation of curricula and, ultimately, of 
the fusion of the material contained in each. 
Effectiveness in leadership is largely a mat- 
ter of approach, largely a matter of the 
segregation of the faculty in a manner not 
very dissimilar from that desired for pupils. 
We wish large assemblies of pupils for 
certain educational objectives, but we divide 
them into small classes—as small as we call 
—for effective education. We want large 
faculty conferences for certain objectives, 
but for others we can very well deal with 
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the faculty in groups according to their 
specific functions in the school. 


THe Extra CuRRICULUM 


A brief view of the extra curriculum will 
contribute to the clarity of the conception 
expressed herein. LExtra-curricular activ- 
ities in small high schools are generally very 
limited and impoverished. Since the num- 
ber of faculty advisers is small, naturally 
diversity of activities is seriously reduced. 
In a large school not only is there a suffi- 
cient number of pupils to fill diverse extra- 
curricular organizations, but the large size 
of the staff insures the presence of faculty 
advisers, Whose interests range from orni- 
thology to brass bands and from athletics 
to chess and ‘‘math.’’ teams. Indeed, the 
organization of the extra curriculum in a 
large high school as compared with that in a 
small one is quite similar to the possibilities 
of the organization of the curriculum 
proper. 

The overcrowded high school on multiple 
sessions impairs the extra curriculum, 
whether the school be large or small. Ac- 
tivities frequently can’t find classrooms in 
which to meet in crowded multiple session 
schools, and when space is available for 
them, pupils must wait around sometimes 
as many as two and three periods. This is 
such a discouragement as often to ruin the 
membership of an activity, and thus in a 
crowded high school the extra curriculum 
is at times nothing more than a shell with 
the kernel gone. But even under such 
adverse circumstances, the extra curriculum 
in a large crowded high school is far more 
valuable than that in a small non-crowded 
one, 

Tue SMALL Hien ScHoon SHOULD BE A 

HoMoGENEOUS ONE 


To conform with the thesis advanced in 
this paper, a small high school should be 
composed of a homogeneous group of pupils, 
organized into a definite curriculum. Such 
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a small high school will, of course, be highly 
efficient. Under the conditions that obtain 
in large cities, the formation of such small 
schools must be relegated to the trade and 
vocational schools and not to the ‘‘general’’ 
or cosmopolitan high schools. <A small col- 
lege preparatory high school, specializing 
in the humanities, is for all practical pur- 
poses obsolete. An attempt to form such 
schools and to hand-pick the pupils who 
will attend them is a distinct attempt to 
stride back into the comfortable past where 
education is neatly divided into well-or- 
ganized subjects, the learning of which is 
regarded by some as the path to knowledge 
and wisdom. The bright pupils, that are 
selected for such schools, succeed in life, but 
it is yet to be proved that their success is 
due to their schooling rather than to their 
native ability. That the schooling contrib- 
utes to their success should be admitted, 
but that admission does not preclude the pos- 
sibility that a different approach to their 
education would result in a superior train- 
ing. Unless these small preparatory schools, 
at times called honor schools, have a very 
definite objective and a technique of pro- 
cedure adapted to their special purpose, 
whatever that may be, they are in the end 
simply good small academies, with the best 
veachers and pupils especially picked for 
them. It would be a great wonder if they 
didn’t succeed better than our general high 
schools and a still greater wonder if more 
outstanding citizens didn’t develop from 
them. But those same citizens might de- 
velop just as well in the large cosmopolitan 
high schools, within the specialized cur- 
ricula, if the organization were suitable. 
However this may be, as a practical matter, 
the New York City educator will have to 
cope with large general schools. Since the 
small, differentiated schools are difficult to 
organize, it is fair to conclude that it is far 
better to keep the cosmopolitan high school 
large, but not overcrowded. 

This conception of organization will 
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arouse objections on the part of many edu- 
cators. There will be created large depart- 
ments, which, some administrators might 
say, result in schools within schools, too com- 
pletely vocationalizing education. Such or- 
ganizations, they might feel, fail to give the 
common socially integrating material neces- 
sary for education in a democracy. Finally, 
the objection may be raised that culture 
is completely abandoned. The writer be- 
lieves none of these criticisms are valid. 
On the contrary, it is his conviction that 
the very reverse is true. 


LARGE DEPARTMENTS NEED Not BE ScHOOLS 
WITHIN SCHOOLS 


There need be no attempt definitely to 
organize schools within schools. The inte- 
gration and correlation of the subject-mat- 
ter in a curriculum, while contributing, as 
it should, to the accomplishment of the 
specific objective, can still be so general as to 
avoid complete vocationalizing of the pro- 
gram of studies. Prevocational skills should 
be one of the objectives. No specialized 
training for a definite trade or industry 
need be undertaken. The fact that trades 
come and go and that techniques change 
with great rapidity definitely indicates the 
inadvisability of such narrow education. 
There is nothing narrow, however, in a 
broad study of business or of the mechanic 
arts or of fine arts or of any of the special- 
ized curricula, especially if such study is 
regarded, not as the final goal and the ex- 
clusive activity of the student, but rather 
as the point of departure for additional 
work in all desirable directions. To main- 
tain these curricula broad at the start would 
seem sensible, and then allow their evolution 
into specific schools to occur only if experi- 
ence proves it worth while. After all, is not 
the traditional academic course a very 
specialized school? Indeed it is so special- 
ized as sometimes to be removed from life 
itself. The academic course, even for pupils 
who can get their learning from books, must 
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undergo considerable change, if the ap- 
proach to education is to be brought into 
consonance with the laws of learning. The 
time is fast passing when the artificial Jogi. 
cal subject-matter method of instruction wil] 
be able to maintain its position as a 
pedagogical procedure. The day will soon 
pass when committees on syllabus refine. 
ment will be permitted so completely to for. 
get the child in favor of subject-matter. The 
functional application of the materials of 
learning will force a considerable change in 
the academic curriculum, and that change 
may well come via the influence of the less 
well-thought-of courses that are forcing their 
way into the educational program. 

It should be clear, therefore, that no uni- 
versity of schools within the high school 
need evolve. It should be clear, moreover, 
that if such evolution takes place it will be 
in response to existing social conditions, to 
which those curricula will be and should be 
increasingly sensitive. A further develop- 
ment of these curricula by the gradual in- 
erease of correlation among the subjects, 
accompanied by as much fusion as the mate- 
rial will permit, together with the dynamic 
and functional method of teaching, all would 
tend to break down subject lines to some 
extent and thus create of each curriculum 
a general center of interest clearly analo- - 
gous to an activity program. 


SoctaL INTEGRATION AND CULTURE IN 
Fusep CURRICULA 


So far as social integration and general 
culture are concerned, it should be pointed 
out, first, that it is not difficult to extend the 
area encompassed by a special curriculum 
into the realm occupied by those common 
knowledges and practices necessary for 
proper adaptation of our pupils into the 
democracy in which they live, and secondly, 
that similar extension can result in culture. 
A knowledge of the fundamental processes 
and of the community in which we live can 
be secured by an extension of the course of 
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study in mechanic arts, in commercial stud- 
ies, in the academic course, in the fine arts 
course and indeed in all the curricula, in 
such a way as to have all of them contain 
certain common material, but merely ap- 
proached by different paths. To take one 
example, there does not need to be one path 
for the study of the history of our de- 
mocracy. ‘The industrial and commercial 
history of the United States, if properly 
pursued, will ramify into every phase of 
American society and will encroach on every 
other phase of history. History of art and 
literature can similarly be extended into all 
desirable areas, thus securing in every case 
all those common knowledges which educa- 
tors regard as essential. A commercial 
student and a mechanic arts student are 
likely to be interested in history developed 
from the angle of their special interests, and 
are more likely to acquire the political his- 
tory of the United States effectively than if 
a course in political history were given di- 
rectly. What is said of the study of history 
can be repeated with equal force for the 
study of all subjects in all the specialized 
curricula. What should be emphasized at 
this point is the thesis upon which this paper 
is predicated, namely, that the pursuit of 
learning from a specialized integrated cur- 
riculum presents a greater hope for lasting 
results, beeause the intellectual life of the 
child is organized around his genuine cen- 
ter of interest. In spite of the narrowness 
which this approach to learning seems to 
indicate, the ultimate result will be broad 
enough to encompass the approved socially 
iutegrating materials. This approach, it is 
submitted, is more likely to accomplish 
social integration of the pupils in our large 
cosmopolitan high schools than could be 
secured from the pursuit of a common core 
curriculum. 

A similar extension of the areas of the 
specialized curricula can as readily secure 
culture. An extension of the commercial 
arts would soon encompass the fine arts. An 
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extension of commercial writing would soon 
lead to a comprehension of the craftsman- 
ship of the littérateur. Who knows what 
development might ensue in a pupil who 
receives these experiences? Why should 
we have a narrow approach to the securing 
of culture? Different kinds of people secure 
different phases of culture. Perhaps it is 
correct to state that there are as many dif- 
ferent kinds of culture as there are different 
kinds of people. Again it must be repeated 
that the approach to cultural education that 
is likely to succeed is that which springs 
from the greatest center of interest of the 
individual. The end may be very different 
in many cases from the beginning. The 
pupil initiating his education in mechanic 
arts, for example, may end up in the thea- 
ter, either as a scenic artist or even as a 
playwright. Whatever the result in specific 
eases, by and large, the education to be se- 
cured by way of specialized curricula seems 
to this writer to hold more promise for sub- 
stantial educational advantages than by the 
use of common core curricula for all types 
of pupils in our large cosmopolitan high 
schools. 
SuMMARY 

This paper attempts to defend the thesis 
that the small general high school, with a 
heterogeneous school population, is doomed 
to ineffectiveness; that the large cosmo- 
politan high school, ordinarily condemned, 
holds the promise of the creation of an 
educational environment where the most 
effective teaching and learning can be accom- 
plished; that a small high school must be 
composed of a differentiated curriculum 
and a homogeneous group of pupils; that 
the unique function of the large high schools 
is the creation of differentiated and cor- 
related curricula; that these specialized 
curricula do not need to be narrow or 
voeationalized schools within schools, al- 
though frequently they will offer prevoca- 
tional courses ; that the traditional academic 
courses will be one, and only one, of the 
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special curricula; that the specialized cur- for secondary education; that the erecting 
ricula, each within its own area, will encour- of specialized curricula is in no way incom. 
age a partial fusion of subject-matter mate- patible with education for social integration 
rial, which will tend to reduce, if not and for general culture. 

eliminate, the existing extreme compart- The writer is indebted to Dr. Hymen Al. 
mentalization; that specialized curricula pern for numerous suggestions and for a 
make more nearly possible the functional great deal of encouragement, without both 
approach to teaching and learning, which of which he would never have attempted this 
tends to approximate an activity program paper. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SALARY INCREASES FOR PROFESSORS age teaching wage has been. Mr. Denny states, 
IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE however, that he knows of qualified professors 
USSR. previously earning only 1,200 rubles monthly 
A WIRELESS dispatch dated November 12 from by lecturing eight hours a day. They were 
Harold Denny, correspondent in Moscow of able to add a few thousand rubles to that annu- 
The New York Times, reports that salary in- ally by writing articles, delivering special lec- 
creases for professors, instructors and leeturers tures, ete. Thus, he says, the new decree would 
in higher institutions of learning have been or-  geem to confer a material rise that will gratify 
dered in a decree issued by the Council of the teaching profession, many members of 
People’s Commissars. which have thought they were ill-paid in com- 
According to the statement, the decree also parison with others engaged in intellectual or 
effects a considerable change in the system of  aptictie pursuits. 
payment, which heretofore has been on a virtual The decree also increases the stipends given 
piecework schedule, instructors lecturing here 4, students, so that they will now run from 130 
and there in various institutions at so much  subles monthly to 200. Such stipends can be 


hourly. Under the new system teachers must ws aeeen from students of poor scholarship. 
be on the staff of some one university on a 


regular salary and working on a five-hour-day THE NEW YORK STATE COUNCIL OF 
basis. SUPERINTENDENTS 
Salaries will range from 500 rubles monthly SUPERINTENDENT CLAUDE L. KuLp, of Ithaca, 
for teachers without degrees to 1,500 for pro- was elected president of the Council of School 
fessors holding doctorates. Professors and Superintendents, which held its fifty-fifth an- 
others lecturing at other institutions than those nya] meeting from September 26 to 28 at Sara- 
of which they are regular faculty members will pae Inn. Superintendent W. Howard Pills- 
receive for such additional work half their regu- bury, of Schenectady, was elected vice-president, 
lar salary, but they will not rank as members and Superintendent Erle L. Ackley, of Johns- 
of other faculties. town, was reelected secretary-treasurer. The 
Physicians lecturing in medical schools and 1938 meeting will be held from September 25 
practicing in hospitals or clinies attached to to 27 at Saranac Inn. 
their schools will receive full medical pay for Resolutions adopted by the council included 
medical work plus their salaries as teachers. the following : 
University executives who also teach will be 


: : Favoring the enactment of the Harrison-Black 
paid extra on an hourly basis for classroom 


i Fletcher Bill as the best plan yet suggested for the 
work. A professor who is also a dean of his equalization of educational opportunity in the 


faculty will receive 50 per cent. in addition to United States. 

his teaching pay. Reaffirming its belief in the soundness of the 
Because of the nature of the previous pay Friedsam Act, and asking that the State Legis- 

system it is impossible to state what the aver- lature govern itself by the provisions of that act 
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and make the full appropriation as therein pro- 


vided. 
Advocating that state aid be provided for kin- 


dergartens. 
Reaffirming its opposition to programs of tax 


limitation. 

Requesting the president of the council to ap- 
point a committee to study the operation and effect 
of recently enacted legislation on teacher tenure, 
and to submit appropriate recommendations. 

Urging the strong and vigorous reaffirmation of 
the principle of free, universal, public schools; 
indorsing as basic and fundamental all sections of 
Article IX of the State Constitution; and advo- 
cating that the historical background of these prin- 
ciples be brought to the attention of the profession 
and the lay publie in view of the fact that a state 
constitutional convention will be held in 1938. 

Commending the establishment of centralized 
schools in rural areas and favoring the extension 
of this type of organization wherever practicable. 

Recording approval of the provisions of the cer- 
tification program of the State Education Depart- 
ment which add one year of professional training 
to the preparation previously required of teachers 
and school administrators; and urging the State 
Legislature to appropriate the funds requested by 
the department for establishing the nine state 
normal schools on a four-year degree-granting basis 
and providing graduate study in the two state 
colleges. 


Xecommending that this year in which the annual 
convention of the National Education Association 
is to be held in New York City is a particularly 
appropriate time to extend the membership of that 


association within New York State. 

Requesting the State Education Department to 
set up criterions for an adequate program of adult 
education suited to the various types of communi- 
ties in the state. 

Requesting the president to appoint a committee 
for study and report on problems in the field of 
secondary education. 

Pledging wholehearted support to Dr. Arvie 
Eldred as the spokesman for the teaching forces 
of the state. 

Expressing its desire to cooperate with the 
Regents in all matters pertaining to the improve- 
ment of the publie school system of the state. 

Requesting a conference with the Regents com- 
mittee on the Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Publie Education to urge a public review of the 
findings of the inquiry before rules, regulations and 
legislation are formulated. 
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THE TESTING OF TEACHERS AND 
PUPILS IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 
TEACHERS as well as pupils are being tested 
through an educational-achievement survey in 
the high schools and secondary schools of the 
State of Washington. Works Progress Admin- 
istration funds amounting to $57,216 have been 
made available for the work, which is under the 
direction of Professor August Dvorak, of the 
College of Education, University of Washington. 
The survey is divided into two projects, one 
dealing with high-school and the other with 
grade-school pupils. The cost is approximately 

nineteen cents per pupil. 

Tests, designed entirely outside the knowl- 
edge of the teachers, are administered by school 
and county superintendents and supervised by 
project examiners. The test papers are then 
forwarded to the University of Washington for 
scoring, recording and tabulating by trained 
WPA workers. Compilations by schools, coun- 
ties and state are afterwards made of individual 
pupil records as well as of class records. School 
achievements in such subjects as reading, geog- 
raphy, literature, history, physiology, elemen- 
tary science, arithmetic problems, arithmetic 
fundamentals, spelling and English are mea- 
sured by the best available tests. 

The information obtained makes possible a 
better classification of pupils into grades, en- 
ables schools to adapt work to pupil abilities 
and needs, forms a basis for remedial instruc- 
tion for retarded pupils and for desirable revi- 
sion of study courses. It is hoped that the in- 
formation thus obtained will improve teaching 
by showing where to apply remedial measures 
and that it will facilitate the administration of 
the Washington State Remedial Education Act 
by making data available on the extent and 
nature of both pupil and teacher deficiencies. 
Teaching deficiencies are detected by comparison 
of average progress in any particular study. 
If one or two pupils fail, the fault may be 
ascribed to the pupils. But if nearly all of 
them fail in the same subject, it must be the 
fault of the teacher. 

Other states beside Washington of the Pacifie 
Northwest which may adopt the system in their 
education departments are Oregon, Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. The system will be discussed at 
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the Inland Empire Teachers’ Convention next 
spring. Other states have shown interest and 
may follow Washington’s lead. It is expected 
that perpetuation of the system beyond the 
period of WPA aid will be urged at the con- 
vention. 


THE FINANCIAL REPORT OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Treasurer’s Report of Yale University 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, issued 
on November 7, shows expenditures of $6,840,- 
134 for 1936-1937, the principal items in the 
list of disbursements being $3,006,615 for in- 
struction; $603,472 for financial assistance to 
1,639 students; $529,791 for research financed 
by special gifts made to the university for this 
purpose; $491,164 for libraries and reading 
rooms; $456,503 for museums, laboratories and 
general research, and $247,753 for light, heat 
and water. 

According to the report the total expenditures 
of $6,840,134 are for the university considered 
“as a teaching organization only,” and therefore 
do not reflect a large part of the disbursements 
made during the year “by the entire Yale organi- 
zation, including the athletic association, the uni- 
versity’s service bureaus, the dining halls and 
the officers in charge of buildings and main- 
tenance.” In this connection it is stated that 
payments made to New Haven firms for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1937, aggregated 
$2,722,965, while total payroll disbursements for 
the entire university organization, to over 3,000 
individuals living in New Haven and the imme- 
diate vicinity, amounted to $5,480,374, the aggre- 
gate expenditures of $8,203,340 thus made in 
New Haven during 1936-1937 averaging $157,- 
756 a week, or $939 an hour each day of twenty- 
four hours throughout the year. 

The largest of the unrestricted gifts to income 
received during the last year was that of $256,- 
458 from the Yale Alumni University Fund 
Association; gifts to the Alumni Fund for 1936- 
1937 being larger in amount than for six years 
and coming from a greater number of con- 
tributors (8,581) than in any year since 1931- 
1932. Gifts to income of the university to 
finanee special purposes, such as grants for 
research and publication, fellowship and scholar- 
ships, amounted to $882,506; while gifts and be- 
quests for permanent endowment amounted to 
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$5,648,643, bringing the net total of the funds 
of the university to $104,083,076. 


FINANCES OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


AccOoRDING to the annual report of Frederick 
A. Goetze, treasurer, the resources of Columbia 
University at the close of the fiscal year on June 
30 were valued at $119,230,976. 

In this estimate real estate holdings at Rocke. 
feller Center and Church Street are entered at 
their assessed valuations, while the lands, build. 
ings and equipment used for university pur. 
poses are entered at cost. 

On June 30 the university had a working cap- 
ital of $35,312,448, a decrease of $40,302 for 
the year. 

During the year a maintenance deficit of 
$7,909 was incurred as a result of spending 
$10,938,136 against a corporate income of $10- 
930,226. The income and expenses of Barnard 
College, Teachers College, Bard College and the 
College of Pharmacy are not included in these 
figures. 

Commenting on the maintenance budget, Pres- 
ident Butler is reported to have said: 


Since $191,246 was expended for debt service, it 
was again made plain that if the university were 
put in position by gifts to discharge its corporate 
debt, the budget for maintenance could be kept in 
balance without restricting the university’s work. 

Fortunately, the university was able to come 
through the disastrous economic crisis which began 
in 1929 without any reduction of academic salaries. 
It has been necessary, however, to leave unfilled for 
the time being a large number of teaching posts 
as these had become vacant by death, retirement 
or resignation. 

Gifts and bequests amounting to $2,157,637 
were received during the year. Of this amount 
$978,111 were gifts to capital, the largest item 
being $943,501 from the estates of Mary G. and 
of Charles G. and Elizabeth G. Thompson. 

On June 30 special and general loan funds 
amounted to $853,382, of which $670,412 was 
lent to students on notes bearing 5 per cent. in- 
terest, in accordance with the system of student 
aid. The university spent $481,873 during the 
year for fellowships, scholarships and prizes. 


EXHIBIT OF RURAL ARTS 
THE creative abilities of individuals and 
groups in rural districts of the United States 
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were set forth in the National Rural Arts ex- 
hibition which was held from November 14 to 
9) in the administration building of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The exhibition was 
a feature of the observance of the seventy-fifth 
auniversary of the establishment of the land- 
orant college system and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which was held from 
November 14 to 17. 

A varied display of the arts and handicrafts 
of rural America was assembled in the patio of 
the building. The articles shown were made by 
weavers, wood carvers, potters, basket makers, 
metal workers and other craftsmen and artists, 
using a wide variety of native materials. 

While the exhibition was held under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Agriculture, more 
than fifty organizations and individuals inter- 
ested in reviving and maintaining the rural arts 
have cooperated in assembling the material 
shown. Among these are the Extension Service 
of the department, the American Federation of 
Arts, the American Country Life Association, 
the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 
Southern Highlanders, Ine., the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts, the Boston Society 
of Arts and Crafts through its rural members, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
many others. 

The exhibit contained many enlarged photo- 
graphs of rural workers and their handicrafts, 
and also some outstanding examples of the use 
of photography in the interpretation of rural 
subjects. Among the items is a complete minia- 
ture dog-show, with dogs of a score of different 
varieties shown on their benches; a display of 
pottery including vessels and dishes ranging 
from huge garden urns to a tiny service of after- 
dinner coffee cups; a large group of caricature 
figures made of corn husks; baskets and pottery 
from Indian reservations; a representation, in 
wood whittling, of a Montana round-up, with a 
hundred or more horses in the corral and others 
being lassoed by cowboys; and a wayside stand 
loaned by the Millbrook, New York, Garden 
Club. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES OF MICHIGAN 
Tue third meeting of the Association of Cath- 


olie Colleges of Michigan was held on October 
23 at St. Joseph’s College, Adrian. Delegates 
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from the ten member colleges participated in a 
day-long session in which problems of Catholic 
college education were discussed. 

The morning session, which was of a general 
and business nature, had Dr. George Speri 
Sperti, director of the Institutum Divi Thomae, 
Cincinnati, for its keynote speaker. Dr. Sperti 
discussed the need for greater productivity on 
the part of teachers in Catholie colleges. He 
cited results of studies which seemed to indicate 
a need for greater participation of educators 
in research in fields of science, teaching and 
higher education in general. “Such participa- 
tion by the instructional and research staff in 
experimentation would tend to advance human 
learning as well as the professional standing of 
the institutional staffs.” 

The afternoon meeting consisted of five sec- 
tional meetings and a final conference for the 
purpose of summarizing the results of the see- 
tional groups. Each section used the same gen- 
eral topic of the subject-matter content used in 
the teaching of a particular subject in a college. 
For example, in English, Sister M. Celestine, 
Nazareth College, read a paper on “Content in 
the Teaching of English in the Catholie Col- 
lege.” In education, a similar paper was pre- 
sented by Sister Florence Louise, of Marygrove 
College, Detroit. 

The next annual meeting of this associa- 
tion has as its aim “to provide an effective 
basis for the interchange of ideas among those 
engaged in higher educational work in the sev- 
eral institutions of learning operated by the 
Catholic churches in Michigan” and “to attain 
mutual benefits growing out of closer communi- 
cation, stronger cooperation and interchange of 
ideas.” It will be held at St. Mary’s College, 
Orchard Lake, in the fall of 1939. 

CLEMENT HOLLAND 


CONFERENCE ON INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS AT THE GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON UNIVERSITY 

A CONFERENCE of leaders in inter-American 
affairs will be held at Washington, D. C., under 
the auspices of the Inter-American Center of 
the George Washington University on December 
6, 7 and 8. 

The subject of the conference will be “Pan- 
Americanism—its Justification and Future” and 
it is expected that officials of the Department of 
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State, chiefs of diplomatic missions from Latin 
American countries, representatives of the Pan 
American Union and other agencies concerned 
with inter-American relations, and the heads of 
large banking, export and shipping companies 
in the inter-American field will take part in the 
discussion. 

The conference will open at the university on 
the night of Monday, December 6, with a general 
meeting which will be addressed by Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State; Senor Manuel 
de Freyre y Santander, Ambassador from Peru; 
Senor Adrian Recinos, Minister from Guate- 
mala; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, and Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, 
president of the university. 

During the two days following, group meet- 
ings are scheduled for the discussion of various 
phases of the subject. These meetings, with 
topics, speakers and chairmen, will be held as 
follows: 


Tuesday afternoon, December 7, Culture and 
Education. Speakers: Stephen Duggan, director 
of the Institute of International Education; Hector 
David Castro, Minister from El Salvador and for- 
merly rector of the University of El Salvador; 
Henry Grattan Doyle, professor of Romance lan- 
guages and dean of Columbian College, the George 
Washington University. The chairman will be 
Dean Charles G. Maphis, director of the Institute 
of Public Affairs of the University of Virginia. 

Tuesday evening, December 7, Law and Political 
Relations. Speakers: Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, formerly 
president of Panama; Charles A. Thomson, of the 
Foreign Policy Association, and Judge Otto Schoen- 
rich, of New York City. The chairman will be 
Leslie Buell, president of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 

Wednesday afternoon, December 8, News and 
Communications. Speakers: W. V. B. VanDyck, 
vice-president of the International General Electric 
Company (radio); Evan E. Young, vice-president 
of Pan American Airways, New York (airways) ; 
Robert H. Patchin, vice-president of W. R. Grace 
and Company, New York (steamship). The chair- 
man will be John L. Merrill, president of All Amer- 
ican Cables, Ine. 

Wednesday evening, December 8, Commerce and 
Finance. Speakers: Harry L. Harris, advertising 
manager of the United Fruit Company; John B. 
Glenn, president of the Pan American Trust Com- 
pany, and Joseph C. Ravensky, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank. The chairman will be James 
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S. Carson, vice-president of the American Foreign 
Power Company. 


George Howland Cox, director of the Inter. 
American Center, will be general chairman of 
the conference. 


ANNUAL AWARDS OF THE COLLEGE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


THE annual awards of the Associate Alumni 
of the College of the City of New York were 
made at the fifty-seventh annual dinner, which 
was held at the Hotel Roosevelt on November 
13. They were presented by the toastmaster, 
Waldemar Kaempffert, who is science editor of 
The New York Times. The principal speakers 
at the dinner were Dr. Chengting T. Wang, 
Chinese Ambassador to the United States, and 
Dr. James T. Shotwell, professor of the history 
of international relations at Columbia Univer- 
sity and director of the division of economies 
and history of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

Townsend Harris Medals “for outstanding 
post-graduate achievement” were given to Al- 
fred Stieglitz, photographer and founder of An 
American Place, an art gallery in New York 
City; Robert H. Lowie, professor of anthropol- 
ogy at the University of California; Edwin 
Montefiore Borchard, professor of law at Yale 
TJniversity; Paul Klapper, president of Queens 
College, and Alexander Smallens, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Civie Opera Company and 
essociate conductor of the Philadelphia Sym- 
j.ony Orchestra. 

Among alumni service medals “for unusual 
service to the college and to the Associate 
Alumni,” were awards to Alfred D. Compton, 
professor of English and secretary of the Stu- 
dents’ Aid Association, and to George W. d- 
wards, consulting economist and professor of 
economies, both of the College of the City of 
New York. 

In presenting the medal to President Klapper, 
Mr. Kaempffert said: 

Paul Klapper, ’04—First president of Queens 
College, consultant in educational finance and cur 
ricular content to the state and to the city, beloved 
and respected teacher of teachers, you have left a 
deanship which you filled with high distinction ™ 
our college to assume a presidency which eagerly 
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sought you and for which your ability as an edu- 
ecator and your integrity as a man preeminently 
qualify you. You will take the spirit and the pur- 
pose of Townsend Harris to parts of our city he 
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scarcely knew, and there through the years increas- 
ing numbers of students will gladly learn because 
there you will gladly teach. In you Alma Mater 
finds particular reason to rejoice. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue resignation on account of ill health of 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, founder and president of 
the Henry Street Settlement, New York City, 
has been accepted by the board of directors. A 
resolution was passed electing Miss Wald presi- 
dent emeritus, “without specific duties except to 
continue that spirit of tireless devotion which is 
and always will be an inspiration to us all.” 
John M. Schiff, a banker associated with Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company, has been elected to succeed 
Miss Wald. He is a nephew of the late Felix M. 
Warburg and a grandson of the late Jacob H. 
Schiff. Mr. Schiff has served as vice-president 
of the settlement for several years and is chair- 
man of a campaign to raise $250,000 for the 
settlement. 

Dr. Harrison C. DAug has taken up his work 
as president of the University of Idaho at Mos- 
cow, where he was a member of the faculty from 
1920 to 1928. For the past nine years he has 
been dean of the School of Business Adminis- 


tration at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. At 
Idaho he sueceeds Dr. Mervin Gordon Neale, 
who resigned this spring to become professor of 
educational administration at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Jutius M. Nourse, member of the staff of the 
Municipal Reference Bureau and for fifteen 
years instruetor in the General Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Minnesota, has become 
director of the Center for Continuation Study. 
He succeeds Dr. Harold R. Benjamin, who was 
recently appointed head of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Colorado. 


Dr. Harotp F, Cotrerman, professor of agri- 
cultural edueation in the College of Education 
at the University of Maryland, has been trans- 
ferred to the College of Agriculture as pro- 
fessor of agricultural education and assistant 
dean. He sueceeds Dr. W. B. Kemp, who had 
asked to be relieved of administrative work. 


THE following appointments have been an- 
nounced at the Brigham Young University at 





Provo, Utah: Dr. Wesley P. Lloyd, professor 
in the department of philosophy of education, 
as acting dean of men; Dr. B. F. Larsen, to be 
head of the department of art. He succeeds 
Professor Elbert H. Eastmond, who died re- 
cently. Miss Verla Birrell has been appointed 
instructor. 


ACCORDING to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
Charles B. Gleason has retired as vice-principal 
and registrar of the high school at San José, 
Calif., after serving for thirty-nine years. In 
recognition of his service, a Charles B. Gleason 
scholarship has been established by members of 
the teaching staff, alumni and others. The 
School Herald for October 14 was almost en- 
tirely devoted to tributes to Mr. Gleason. 


Miss Saran BLACKBURN, a member of the 
faculty of Dodd College, has been appointed 
dean of women at Louisiana College at Pine- 
ville, La. She will succeed Miss Hattie 
Strother, who has resigned. 


JoHN EnocH PowELL, a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek at the University of Sydney, 
Australia, in succession to Professor W. J. 
Woodhouse, who died on October 27. 


Dr. ArtTHUR W. THomaS, Ashtabula, has been 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Child Hygiene 
and Maternal Welfare of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Health, to succeed Dr. Abram L. 
Van Horn, who resigned several months ago. 


Dr. Greorce M. Witey, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education of New York State, has 
been appointed New York member of the ad- 
visory council of the American Association of 
School Administrators, which includes represen- 
tatives from each of the states. 


PRESIDENT EpMuND Ezra Day, of Cornell 
University, has been appointed a member of 
the Education Policies Commission, formed two 
years ago under the auspices of the National 
Edueation Association and of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
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CHARLES Epwarp CuarK, dean of the School 
of Law of Yale University, a supporter of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Supreme Court bill, has been 
appointed Judge of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 

Proressor WiLLIAM A. IrwIn, head of the 
department of economics of Washburn College 
at Topeka, Kansas, has been made assistant edu- 
cational director of the American Institute of 
Banking. Dr. Harold Stonier is educational di- 
rector of the institute. 


Dr. Howarp W. Ovum, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of North 
Carolina, was elected president of the Southern 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation at its 
annual session in Atlanta, Ga. The purpose of 
this commission is “to improve conditions of 
neglect and injustice affecting Negroes and of 
the mistaken attitudes out of which such condi- 
tions grow.” 


THE decoration of Officer of the Legion of 
Honor has been conferred by the French Gov- 
ernment upon Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, in “recogni- 
tion of his educational services in general and his 


interest in the study of French in particular.” 


An Associated Press dispatch from Stock- 
holm under date of November 11 announces that 
the Nobel prize in physics is shared by Dr. 
Clinton Joseph Davisson, physicist on the staff 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 
City, and Professor George Paget Thomson, 
professor of physics in the Imperial College of 
Science, London, son of Sir Joseph Thomson, in 
recognition of their work on electronic interfer- 
ence. Professor Walter N. Haworth, head of 
the department of physics at the University of 
Birmingham, and Dr. Paul Karrer, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Zurich, share the 
prize in chemistry for research on carbohydrates 
and vitamins. 


Dr. ALBERT R. MANN, provost of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Mann were guests of honor at 
a dinner recently given in Willard Straight Me- 
morial Room, which was attended by more than 
300 members of the faculty and administration. 
The dean of the faculty, Dr. Cornelius Betten, 
introduced President Day and five other speak- 
ers who reviewed Dr. Mann’s services to Cor- 


nell University. These were Professors George 
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F. Warren, agricultural economies; Julian p 
Bretz, history; Floyd K. Richtmyer, dean of 
the Graduate School; Flora Rose, director of 
home economics, and H. Edward Babeoek, a 
trustee of the university. At a meeting of the 
Board on October 30, resolutions were passed 
in appreciation of Dr. Mann’s service of nearly 
thirty years and wishing him suceess in his edy. 
cational work as vice-president of the General 
Education Board in New York City. 

NEwLy elected members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters include Dr. 
Charles McLean Andrews, formerly Farnam 
professor of American history at Yale Univer. 
sity; Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress, 
and Dr. Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Sterling 
professor of English literature at Yale Univer. 
sity. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was reelected 
president; Governor Wilbur L. Cross, of Con- 
necticut, was again chosen chancellor and trea- 
surer, and Dr. William Lyon Phelps was named 
secretary to succeed the late Dr. Johnson. Dr. 
Charles Downer Hazen, professor of history at 
Columbia University, retired, was elected to the 
board of directors to take the place of Dr. 
Johnson. 

AmoncG the honorary degrees to be conferred 
at a congregation of the University of Read- 
ing, England, to be held on November 239, on the 
occasion of the installation of Sir Samuel Hoare 
as chancellor of the university, the degree of 
doctor of literature will be conferred on Herbert 
A. L. Fisher, formerly Minister of Education; 
and the degree of doctor of science on James 
Chadwick, director of radioactive research at the 
University of Cambridge, and on Sir Edward B. 
Poulton, formerly Hope professor of zoology at 
the University of Oxford. 

Mrs. ANN Roserts, librarian at the State 
Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Miss., was elected 
president of the Mississippi State Library Asso- 
ciation at the concluding meeting of the annual 
convention, which was held at Vicksburg. 


SPEAKERS on the evening of November 11 at 
the second National Book Fair of The New 
York Times at Rockefeller Center were: Dr. 
Earnest A. Hooton, professor of anthropology 
at Harvard University; Dr. Paul B. Sears, pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of Oklahoma; 
Waldemar Kaempffert, science editor of The 
New York Times, and Dr. Forest Ray Moulton, 
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permanent secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


Dr. AtrreD H. Wasuesurn, director of the 
Child Research Couneil of the University of 
Colorado, Denver, gave a lecture under the 
Elizabeth MeCormick Child Research Grant of 
the Institute of Medicine of Chicago at a joint 
meeting with the Chicago Pediatrie Society on 
November 16 on “The Place of Child Research 
in Medicine.” 


Dr. Lewis Dovuauas, formerly director of the 
United States budget, who will soon take over 
his new work as principal and vice-chancellor of 
McGill University, returned to New York on 
November 8 after a business trip in Europe in 
connection with the affairs of the American 
Cyanamid Corporation, of which he is vice- 
president. 


Miss JOSEPHINE Fuuuer, Dover, Ohio, who 
sailed during the summer to become assistant to 
the dean of women at Chee Loo University, 
Tsinan, China, was prevented from entering 
China by the present hostilities and has accepted 
a temporary position as teacher in the Girls’ 
Methodist School in Tokyo, Japan. 


Dr. GeorGE SVERDRUP, since 1911 president 
of Augsburg College, Minneapolis, died on No- 
vember 11 at the age of fifty-eight years. 


Joun R. Kirk, president emeritus of North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, known for 
his work for the advancement of rural education, 
died on November 7 at the age of eighty-five 
years. 

THE Rr. Rev. Mser. Wiuuiam P. SHANNa- 
HAN, formerly president of St. Ambrose Col- 
lege, Iowa, died on October 21 at the age of 
sixty-seven years. 

Mrs. J. H. CALDWELL CoRNELL, according to 
a staff correspondent of The New York Herald 
Tribune, died on October 9 at the age of one 
hundred and two years. Mrs. Cornell grad- 
uated from the Albany Normal Schoo! for 
Teachers, now the New York State College for 
Teachers, in 1861. From 1875 to her compul- 
sory retirement at the age of seventy years in 
1905, she was a teacher in the New York City 
schools. 


THe Rev. Dr. MELANCTHON WILLiaMs JACO- 
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BUS, dean emeritus of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, died on October 31. He was eighty- 
one years old. Dr. Jacobus was dean of the 
Hartford Seminary faculty from 1903 to 1927 
and professor of New Testament exegesis and 
criticism from 1891 to 1928. He had been a 
trustee of Princeton University since 1890 and 
was formerly a trustee of Lincoln University. 


Sr Herpert Eustace MAxweEL.u, seventh 
baronet of Monreith, Scotland, died on October 
30 at the age of ninety-two years. He was 
chairman of the National Library of Scotland 
from 1928 to 1935 and had been a lecturer on 
archeology and Scottish history in the Universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


At the Ohio State University, from November 
16 to 19, a program of approximately thirty 
vocational information conferences were con- 
ducted by the University of Vocational Informa- 
tion Committee for Women Students under the 
auspices of the office of the dean of women. 
Mrs. Geline Bowman, of Richmond, Va.; Dr. 
Earl Anderson, of the Ohio State University, 
and Helen Voorhees, of Mount Holyoke College, 
conducted survey conferences on business, edu- 
cation and professions other than teaching, and 
some seventy-five experts discussed special as- 
pects in these fields. Speakers in each confer- 
ence treated their subjects both from the occu- 
pational and avoeational points of view. Oppor- 
tunities for government employment in all the 
fields concerned were presented on three succes- 
sive days by Miss Louise Stitt, director of the 
Minimum Wage Division of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Washington. On the final day opportuni- 
ties for service with the Social Security Board 
were described by Alvin Roseman, executive 
assistant of the Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Tue first of a series of semi-annual confer- 
ences to develop cooperation between educa- 
tion and leaders in vocational education was held 
on November 11 at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Representatives of business and 
industry met with leaders in education to survey 
the relationships between their fields. Addresses 
were given dealing with the implications for edu- 
cation in the modern developments of business 
and industry. General discussion followed in 
the afternoon. The second conference will be 
held on February 12. It will provide an oppor- 
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tunity for business men to offer a considered 
solution of the problems brought up at the first 
meeting. 


Dr. CHarLes E. Martin, professor of polit- 
ical science of the University of Washington, 
has been named director of the 1937 Institute 
of World Affairs, to be held at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Los Angeles, from December 12 to 17. 
The institute is sponsored by the Los Angeles 
University of International Relations of the 
University of Southern California. Twenty-one 
universities and colleges of the western states 
are cooperating. Members of the board of ad- 
visers of the institute include eight university 
presidents. They are: Dr. Robert G. Sproul, 
the University of California; Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Stanford University; Dr. Remsen D. 
Bird, Occidental College; Dr. Charles K. Ed- 
munds, Pomona College; Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, Mills College; Dr. L. 8. Klinek, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia; Dr. Lee Paul Sieg, 
University of Washington, and Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, the California Institute of Technology. 


To promote faculty growth and stimulate 
thinking in terms of general educational prob- 
lems, Bethany College, West Virginia, has in- 
augurated a faculty seminar to be held during 
the week preceding the opening of the fall 
term and an education-day conference to be 
held during the month of April. The subject 
for the faculty seminar for September, 1937, 
which lasted three days, was “Upper Division 
Teaching.” Six papers were presented, each 
followed by an open discussion. Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, executive secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges, addressed a special eve- 
ning session. The education-day program 
brings to the college school people from the tri- 
state district. Speakers at the last conference 
were Dean Clyde M. Hill, of Yale University, 
and Dr. Earl W. Anderson, of the Ohio State 
University. At the conference next spring the 
speakers will include Dr. George A. Works, of 
the University of Chicago, and Dr. Francis T. 
Spaulding, of Harvard University. 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the 
American Federation of Teachers to make a 
study of the fitness of present educational prac- 
The committee will be known as the Na- 
Committee. Pro- 


tices. 
tional Edueational Policies 
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fessor George 8. Counts, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will act as chairman. He 
will be assisted by Professor John Childs, of 
Teachers College, and by a group of associates. 
Instructions to the committee emphasize that the 
primary purpose of the new educational pro. 
gram should be that of teaching practical de. 
mocracy and of developing a “people’s culture” 
built about needs of the average American “map 
on the street.” 


AccorDINnG to The Chicago Daily Tribune, re. 
tired Chicago school teachers contesting the 
reduction of their annual pensions from $1,500 
to $500 in 1935 have lost an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. In a unanimous 
opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Roberts the 
court upheld the judgment of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court that no violation of contract was 
involved in the reduction. He ruled “An act 
merely fixing the salaries of state officers, ere- 
ates no contract in their favor and the com- 
pensation named may be altered at the will of 
the legislature. This is true of an act fixing 
the term or tenure of a publie officer or an 
employee of the state agency. The presump- 
tion is that such a law is not intended to 
create private contractural rights, but merely 
declares a policy to be pursued until the legis- 
lature shall ordain otherwise. ... If, upon a 
construction of the statute, it is found the pay- 
ments are gratuities, involving no agreement of 
the parties, the grant of them creates no vested 
right.” 

A GRANT of $67,000 to the School of Public 
Affairs of Princeton University has been made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation for a compre- 
hensive survey of the influence of radio on 
present-day life. The effect of radio on family 
life, the effect of library programs, its role in 
political campaigns and the correlation of pre- 
viously gathered data will be investigated. The 
project will have three joint directors, Dr. Had- 
ley Cantril, assistant professor of psychology; 
Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, director of the researel 
center at the University of Newark, and Dr 
Frank Stanton, manager of the research depart- 
ment of the Columbia Broadeasting System. 

By the will of the late George Horace Lori- 
mer, retired editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post, five hundred acres, stretching along both 





banks of Pennypack Creek in Abington Town- 
ship, were left to Montgomery County, Pa., for 
yse as a park. His art collection, assembled 
during thirty-eight years, was left to the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and the School of Industrial 


Art. 

Tue Alexandria correspondent of the London 
Times, under date of October 25, writes: “The 
cabinet is seriously perturbed on account of the 
student disorders which continued unabated to- 
day. There are strikes at both Al Azhar and 
the Egyptian University, and demonstrators 
visited various schools and colleges which were 
not already striking in order to persuade the 
students to do so. This led to clashes with the 
police, who are wearing steel helmets and 
patrolling the streets of Cairo. Much damage 
was done at one commercial school. Owing to 
the official ban on the publication of news about 
the student disorders it is difficult to discover 
their extent. Although anti-government meet- 
ings are suppressed, bands of youths are al- 
lowed to parade through the streets of Cairo 
shouting for the Wafd; and close observers fear 
that there may be a serious clash between stu- 
dents and Blueshirts.” 


Sir ReginaLD Hoare, the British Minister, 
recently opened in Bucharest, in the presence 
of Professor Nistor, acting Minister of Educa- 
tion, a school of English and English literature, 
which is attended by more than 600 pupils. A 
knowledge of English is useful in business, but 
many Roumanians also want to learn it to under- 
stand the numerous English and American films 
which are shown in the country. 
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A MARKED increase in the number of Amer- 
ican private preparatory schools exchanging stu- 
dents with the official National Socialist board- 
ing schools, called National Political Education 
Institutes, is represented in Berlin as another 
victory for National Socialism over foreign 
prejudice, according to The New York Times. 
Several American boarding schools have been 
sending students for a year’s training in Na- 
tional Socialist institutions. This year has seen 
a notable increase in the American schools tak- 
ing part. In the past there has been no diffi- 
culty in finding young National Socialists to 
go to the United States, since their expenses 
are paid by the state. However, very few young 
Americans could be found for exchange pur- 
poses. Largely because of vigorous propaganda 
by the International Schoolboy Fellowship this 
situation is said to have been altered. The 
American boys undergo a year’s thorough train- 
ing in National Socialism and wear the custom- 
ary Brownshirt uniform. 


A Unirep Press dispatch dated October 27 
states that the entire Jewish population of 
Poland has been requested to forego for one 
week all amusements, movies, theaters, concerts, 
restaurants and dancing and contribute money 
thus saved to the cause of Jewish students in 
Poland. The request was made in a resolution 
adopted at a meeting of executives of all Jewish 
political and economic organizations in Poland. 
The money will be donated to a fund for the 
establishment of special homes for Jewish stu- 
dents and payment of tuition and fees of im- 
pecunious students, since university authorities 
are refusing such support in the future. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE ANTAGONISM AGAINST THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


DurinG the past two years the century-old 
antagonism against departments of education in 
colleges and universities has again found expres- 
sion. Representing the side of academic depart- 
ments one eritie! declares that state requirements 


* Virginia C. Gildersleeve, The Educational Rec- 
ord, 17: 34-43, January, 1936, Supplement No. 9. 


for teaching licenses have a tendency to dis- 
courage educated and, in her opinion, thoroughly 
qualified persons from entering the teaching pro- 
fession. The preparation she decries consists of 
the professional courses in education. The re- 
sult of demanding such work makes it increas- 
ingly impossible for graduates of our best liberal 
arts colleges to teach in the public schools. 

The opposition of the academic departments is 
strengthened by recent findings of the ten-year 
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study of education in Pennsylvania reported by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching.? For the years 1928-1934 the pre- 
teaching groups of students in the colleges of 
Pennsylvania showed consistently less general 
ability and cultural attainments than other 
students. 

For the side of the education departments, 
data* are produced to show that the situation 
obtaining in Pennsylvania is not general in other 
states. In New York, for instance, teachers in 
training maintain both an intelligence and gen- 
eral cultural average well above that of other 
groups in collegiate institutions. Likewise the 
scholarship averages, reported by the regents’ 
rating for students admitted by selective process 
into the state colleges, showed prospective 
teachers to be both cultured and intelligent. 

In Syracuse University the average for the 
prospective teachers exceeded the average for 
all groups of college students by 20.3 points. In 
California, the standard for teacher education is 
set by the policy of the University of California‘ 
in recommending for teaching credentials only 
those students who have maintained a scholarship 
average of 1.5 in all upper division work, and 
an average of 1.75 in all graduate work and in 
all courses in the major sequence. Thus the best 
of the university students are selected for teach- 
ing in the state. 

As to the objection that graduates of the best 
liberal arts colleges are discouraged from teach- 
ing in the public schools, the fact remains that 
for the years 1923-1927 forty-five per cent. of 
the graduates of 199 typical liberal arts colleges 
entered the teaching profession, the great 
majority in secondary schools.® 

In a situation which has persisted so long, it 
is pertinent to inquire into the source of the 
antagonism directed against the education de- 
partments. The slowness with which universities 
have accepted their own department of educa- 
tion, as well as the current criticism, provide an 
interesting and instructive footnote to educa- 
tional history. 


2Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Thirty-First Annual Report, 29-51, 1936. 

3 Harry S. Ganders, SCHOOL AND Society, 45: 
840, June 19, 1937. 

4 University of California, General Catalogue, 
1936-37, p. 127. 

5 Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence, 1929, p. 450. 
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Departments of education or pedagogy—a 
they were first designated,—developed slowly 
In 1872, immediately after the National Eduea. 
tion Association recommended that universities 
develop teacher training departments, the Uni. 
versity of Iowa reorganized its normal training 
into a department of pedagogy.® Other state 
universities followed the recommendation and 
provided chairs of pedagogy in the following 
order: University of Michigan, 1879; University 
of Wisconsin, 1881; University of North Caro. 
lina, 1884; Indiana University, 1886; and Ohio 
State University, 1886. Similar chairs were 
established at Johns Hopkins in 1884; at Cornell 
in 1886, and in the University of the City of 
New York in 1887.7 California was the seventh 
state to provide professional teacher training in 
its state university in 1889. For several reasons 
the development has been slow. In the first 
place the active antagonism on the part of aca- 
demic departments toward the inclusion of pr- 
fessional training has delayed the entire teacher 
education program. The scorn with which uri- 
versities have looked upon their own departments 
of pedagogy is referred to by Charles de Garmo‘ 
in his report before the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1892 when he recommended a reorgani- 
zation of work in pedagogy which would raise 
it from the status of “an idle fad of short-sighted 
pedagogues” to a position in which the uwi- 
versities would be able to guide public education. 

Probably the root of the antagonism lies in 
the type of institution which was organized to 
meet the social demand for teachers for the 
rapidly developing public schools. Because of 
the meager preparation of their students, the 
early normal schools, first organized in 1839, 
were forced to provide instruction in elementary 
school subjects to supplement the methods 
courses which made up the bulk of instruction. 

In 1891 J. P. Gordy,® then professor of edu- 
cation in Ohio State University, observed that 
if institutions had existed fifty years ago, in 
which intending teachers of elementary schools 
could have received the thorough instruction in 
the branches they were intending to teach, the 


6 J. P. Gordy, U. 8. Bureau of Education Cir 
cular No. 8: p. 89, 1891. 

7 Loc. cit. 

8 Jour. of Proceedings of the Nat. Educ. Asn. 
772-780, 1892. 

9J. P. Gordy, op. cit. 
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normal schools would probably never have been 
founded. But lacking the preparation required 
for college entrance, a new type of school came 
into being with standards for admission below 
those of the universities and liberal arts college. 
From a scholastic point of view, from the be- 
ginning an inseparable gulf was fixed between 
the normal schools and the universities, and any 
program including teacher education in the uni- 
versities suffered from the onus of normal school 
standards. The idea of including pedagogy in 
universities was regarded as the equivalent of 
lowering instruction to a secondary or even an 
elementary school level. 

Judd'® explains the situation still further 
when he says: 

The university departments of education did not 
flourish because the review courses which seemed 
to be needed did not seem to be of university grade, 
and there was not at that time scientific material 
for courses in the science of education. 


This point of view is further elucidated by 
Judd and Parker’! when they report: 

Perhaps the disagreement between the normal 
schools and colleges can best be illustrated by the 
widespread dispute regarding foreign languages. 
The normal school has been historically related to 
the vernacular school and its officers have had little 
patience with classical or even literary courses. 
The traditions of the colleges are of a totally dif- 
ferent type. 


A second cause for the antagonism may be 
found in the character of persons who were early 
attracted to school teaching. Publie secondary 
schools developed slowly until late in the century, 
and college preparatory work was carried on in 
private institutions, most frequently in prepara- 
tory departments of the colleges themselves. 
Such schools were naturally staffed by well 
trained instructors, but the early elementary 
schools were taught by persons who frequently 
were unprepared for other work. One of the 
early superintendents in California!? decried the 
attitudes and preparation of the school teachers, 
when he spoke of “ignorant pretenders who had 
foisted themselves upon the Schools, often-times 
with fewer qualifications and less ability to teach 

'° Charles H. Judd and Samuel ©. Parker, Dept. 


of Educ. Bul., No. 12: 14, 1916. 
11 Tbid, 


; Calif. Eighth Annual Report of the State 
Supt. of Pub. Inst., 11-12, January 3, 1859. 
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than their ten-year-old pupils,’ and urged a 
system of certification that would “weed out 
from our schools the shallow imposter, the lazy 
vagabond, the ruined spendthrift who betakes 
himself to the Schools as a last resort to avoid 
hard labor.” At that time the opinion of the 
educators in general coincided with that of the 
superintendent, for in an anniversary oration 
delivered in 1858 for the College of California, 
the forerunner of the state university,!® the 
speaker said: 

The practice of confiding the education of the 
infant to the weak and incompetent is so common 
that a sort of social inferiority attached itself to 
the name of teacher of children. The very refuse 
of our colleges—the minds which the professions 
reject with disdain, the student who has content- 
edly taken his place at the bottom of his class, the 
broken down lawyer, the minister whose pews are 
vacant—all look to teaching for their scanty sup- 
port. 


While State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion in California, William John Cooper’ dealt 
with the problem of teacher training in the uni- 
versity, seeking to ascertain the cause of the 
characteristic attitude. As an original point of 
view he maintained that universities were in- 
terested only in the adult mind and resented the 
inclusion of experimental schools in a university 
organization. 

Children doubtless . . . disturb the adult mind. 
It is even so in other fields. In Dentistry few 
practitioners care to work with children. In Medi- 
cine, experts in Pediatrics are even today relatively 
few. And so it goes. But ‘‘Education’’ is 
mightily concerned with children. 


Again, education as a field of university study 
had at first no techniques of research and only 
recently has it drawn upon such sources as biol- 
ogy, sociology, mathematics and psychology in 
developing a scientifie procedure. Cooper eluci- 
dates this point :?° 


Edueation has no clear cut technique of research 
peculiar to itself. This lack is due in part to the 


13 §. H. Wiley, ‘‘ History of the College of Cali- 
fornia,’’ 259, 1887. 

14 William John Cooper, Spec. Report of the 
Director of Educ. to the Regents of the University 
of Calif. ‘‘The Professional Aspects of Teacher 
Training in California and Opportunities A fforded 
the University to Serve the State in Teacher Train- 
ing.’’ 


re , 
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two reasons above noted. Canons of research are 
slowly and painstakingly developed. Education is 
still young. A profession cannot be limited to a 
subject. The fields of education, however, are 
subject to scholarly treatment. For example, at 
present the canons of historical research are ap- 
plied in dealing with the history of education; 
school data of various sorts are subjected to a 
statistical procedure adapted from the field of 
mathematics; and child study proceeds slowly 
under some of the procedures successfully employed 
in advancing the biological sciences. 


Another objection to the inclusion of peda- 
gogy Cooper found in the fact that, to serve its 
purpose, education must have a _ professional 
objective. Consequently it meets with the op- 
position which has confronted every professional 
school in our colleges. In this connection he 
agreed with Abraham Flexner who said :1® 


The American College does not take kindly to a 
definitely avowed specific objective purpose. The 
college will allow the student unassisted to aim at 
an objective, but it does not like to acknowledge the 
fact and deliberately help him. 


Doubtless the most serious obstacle in accept- 
ing education as worthy of university status lies 
in the fact that the subject is new and must 
encounter the vicissitudes of other subjects. In 
this connection Cooper wrote :17 


We have it from that age-old trouble maker 
‘‘rumor’’ that Education has no place in a real 
university family. Quite recently some of the out- 
raged apostles of scholarship have permitted their 
fulminations to get beyond academic walls. Such 
magazines as Harpers and the American Mercury 
have broadcast to an unsuspecting public the weak- 
nesses and frailties of this upstart subject Educa- 
tion. 


In tracing the growth of professional educa- 
tion Hall-Quest'® found early traces of this un- 
willingness to organize departments of peda- 
gogy quite general. 


The New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at this time listened to papers 
by President Adams of Cornell University, G. 


16 Abraham Flexner, ‘‘A Modern College and a 
Modern School,’’ 40. 

17 Op. cit. 

18 Alfred L. Hall-Quest, ‘‘ Professional Secondary 
Education in Teachers Colleges, New York,’’ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. Con- 
tribution to Educ., 169: 21. 
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Stanley Hall of Clark University, C. W. Eliot of 
Harvard, Seeley of Smith, Dwight of Yale, Capen 
of Tufts College, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
of Wellesley, in which proposals for the inclusion 
of courses in ‘‘Pedagogy’’ in these and similar 
institutions were considered. G. Stanley Hall 
championed the inclusion of such courses within the 
universities and colleges and was supported by Mrs, 
Palmer, and later by President Eliot. Opposed to 
this policy were the presidents of Yale and Smith 
(and at first President Eliot of Harvard) who 
advocated the establishment of ‘‘higher norma] 
schools. ’’ 


Professional education has merely suffered the 
same antagonism directed at other areas of 
human experience which from time to time have 
demanded recognition in universities.’ James 
Harvey Robinson in speaking of the struggle of 
science to be accepted as part of the curriculum 
in universities wrote: 


The path of the scientific investigator has not 
always been without its thorns. Mankind has 
changed its notions with reluctance. The church- 
men and the professors in the universities were 
wedded to the conceptions of the world which the 
medieval theologians and philosophers had worked 
out. They clung to the old books that they and 
their predecessors had long used in teaching. 


The experimentation and results of investiga- 
tion of the scientists were scorned by the uni 
versity professors and consequently the univer- 
sities played little or no part in the advance of 
natural science until the nineteenth century. 

Nor did the social studies find a more cordial 
reception in the university curriculum. Mak- 
ing a plea for their present recognition, Walter 
Dill Seott said :*° 


All our human relations will be improved as rap- 
idly as we make progress in the social sciences, and 
I am convinced that our universities will make as 
great a contribution here during the twentieth cen- 
tury as they did by the discovery of truth in the 
natural sciences during the nineteenth century. 

We may expect the most helpful contributions to 
the betterment of human relations from universities 
possessing certain favorable characteristics. 

First the universities must be untrammeled by 
tradition or superstition, by polities or cults; but 
must be animated by a love for truth. 


19 James Harvey Robinson, ‘‘The Human Com- 
edy,’’ 164, 1937. 

20 Harry Elmer Barnes, ‘‘The History and Pros- 
pects of the Social Sciences,’’ xviii, 1925. 
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Whatever views may be accepted for the 
antagonism against professional courses in edu- 
cation, the fact remains that the universities 
throughout the nation refused for years to as- 
sume leadership in providing trained teachers 
for the publie schools. Now that the schools and 
colleges of education are fully organized there 
is still within the universities the tendency of 
subject departments te stand aloof, to criticise 
their program, and to wash their hands of any 
responsibility in preparing their students for 
teaching. They claim that far too much time is 
demanded for courses in education; they excuse 
indifference to and ignorance of public school 
problems and needs by shifting the entire re- 
sponsibility to the educational departments. 
Aloof in their ambition for pure scholarship they 
fail to see that students coming to them will be 
trained by their own graduates going out to 
teach. There is no way in which universities 
may be rid of their obligation. 

No program of teacher training can be carried 
on by education departments alone. The entire 
university must cooperate in this social task and 
break down subject matter walls in their com- 
mon endeavor to provide expert leaders of 
youth. 

In California a three year study on standards 
for teacher education is being sponsored by the 
state department of education and carried on as 
a joint enterprise of education and subject de- 
partments of the colleges and universities. 
Teachers in the various subject fields in public 
schools have been called upon for help in deter- 
mining a program of education for teachers. 
One purpose of this cooperative endeavor is to 
break down departmental walls and induce the 
colleges and universities to regard the prepara- 
tion of teachers as a total institutional program. 


EveELYN CLEMENT 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
or EDUCATION 


OGDEN MILLS ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 
WHEN reading of the death of Ogden Mills, I 
remembered a letter by him on the general sub- 
ject of academie freedom, which I had seen some 
months previously. It impressed me very much 
at the time, and I believe it will be of interest 
to the readers of Schoo. AND Society. Having 
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obtained authorization for its publication, I am 
enclosing a copy herewith. It reads: 


I have been thinking over our conversation with 
reference to the reluctance of some Harvard men to 
contribute to the Tercentenary Endowment Fund 
because of alleged radicalism in the University, 
and of the outside activities of certain members of 
the faculty. 

The more I think of it, the more I am satisfied 
that such an attitude is unjustified. 

As I understand it, the outside activities com- 
plained of consist of unofficial participation in the 
formulation of those policies of government which 
have come to be known as the ‘‘ New Deal,’’ and 
more particularly of the advocacy of certain mea- 
sures that in the opinion of many run counter to 
the form and spirit of our universities. 

No one has opposed these measures more strongly 
than I have, or been more critical of much of the 
New Deal. But, if a member of the Harvard 
faculty is called upon to advise his Government, I 
can not for the life of me see what else he can do 
save respond. And surely, if he does advise, he 
must speak according to his own conscience and 
convictions. Certainly he should not endeavor to 
present what he conceives to be the views of the 
Corporation or the alumni. He has no right to 
speak for them. He is not in any sense their rep- 
resentative. He is acting outside the scope of his 
professional duties, and in his own time, as a 
private citizen whose opinion is valued by those in 
authority. 

A teacher has as much right to engage in out- 
side activities, and to express his views on public 
questions, as any other professional man. That 
his views may not coincide with those of a govern- 
ing board, or do violence to the convictions of the 
great body of graduates, may be unfortunate, but 
to ask him to remain silent unless his opinions con- 
form to theirs, would be to limit his right as a 
citizen, to deprive him of part of his liberty, and to 
impose humiliating restrictions unacceptable to 
independent and high-minded men. 

Any University attempting to enforce such a 
censorship would soon cease to attract preeminent 
men who combine independence of mind with sound 
scholarship, the very men who bring it strength and 
vitality. It would thus pay a penalty so heavy as 
to make any temporary embarrassment or irrita- 
tion occasioned by the words or activities of an 
individual, however imprudent, seem comparatively 
trivial. 

I recognize, of course, that by saying things 
which may shock public sentiment, a professor can 
do great harm to the institution with which he is 
connected. However, good taste, a sense of the 
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proprieties and the influence of his colleagues can 
be relied upon to exercise a restraining influence. 
Should these fail, even so, I am sure that as com- 
pared with unfair and humiliating restrictions, and 
their inevitable consequences, the temporary embar- 
rassment is the lesser of two evils. 

There is a point, however, at which exception 
can be taken to the outside activities of a member 
of the faculty, that is when they interfere with his 
work, or it becomes apparent that they constitute 
a primary rather than an incidental interest, and 
that the teacher is using the prestige of his univer- 
sity position to build up an outside career or to 
promote outside causes. Even then, so important 
do I consider individual rights that I would prefer 
to rely on such pressure as would unquestionably 
be exerted by his colleagues, rather than the disci- 
plinary action of a governing board. 

The objection to radical teaching raises a very 
different problem. It is not a question here of the 
individual rights of the teacher, but of the per- 
formance of his professional duties. Since he is 
acting in his official capacity, it is clear that, if the 
University so desires, it can hold him accountable 
not only for the quality and character but for the 
what of his teaching. This doubtless is what those 
temporarily irritated by some incident would have 
the governing board do. 

But, upon second consideration, they must realize 
the folly of any such action. A University exists 
for the pursuit and dissemination of learning. If 
it is not a place where men may seek the truth with 
open minds, it betrays its true character and pur- 
pose. Search for the truth means a constant en- 
deavor to widen the boundaries of knowledge, and 
there is here a fatal contradiction if men are com- 
pelled to accept as final any particular social, politi- 
cal or other philosophy, or if restrictions are placed 
on their critical faculties, or if they are forbidden 
to state the truth as they honestly find it. 

In the life of the University, as in the life of 
the world at large, there is no source of creative 
activity other than the individual human spirit. 
Confine that spirit within rigid limits, and it soon 
becomes sterile. That is the unanswerable reason 
for unswerving fidelity to the principle of academic 
freedom. Upon its maintenance depends the con- 
tinued vitality of Harvard and every other Univer- 
sity. 

It may be argued, nevertheless, that however 
important academic freedom may be, since young 
men and women are compelled to attend classes, 
the University is under an obligation to see that 
they are not compelled to listen to and to absorb 
There is an obligation. But 
And what can afford 


unsound doctrine. 


what is unsound doctrine? 
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greater protection against it than free inquiry eop. 
ducted by men whose intellectual processes conform 
with the highest requirements of true Scholarship} 
How better can the University meet its obligation 
to its members than by appointing such men anj 
giving them a free hand? 

For my part, I would have little faith in my oy 
beliefs and principles if I felt that they needed 
the shelter of authority and could not withstang 
the searching analysis of those who honestly hold 
otherwise. And I assume, of course, that in any 
well-conducted institution both sides of controverted 
questions will be adequately presented. Doesn’t jt 
all come down to picking a group of clear-thinking 
scholars, who are primarily scholars, balancing the 
inevitable tendencies to right and left, and then 
letting discussion rage? 

As in the ease of outside activities, there is 4 
point beyond which I would not go. I would never 
permit the Universities to be subjected, in the 
name of academic freedom, to an organized effort 
to use them as propaganda mediums. 

To state an extreme case for purposes of illus- 
tration, if a group of industrialists, who believe in 
high tariff protection, should undertake, directly 
or indirectly, to promote the teaching of such a 
doctrine in the University, and if any member or 
members of the faculty should lend themselves to 
such an organized undertaking, the University 
should take suitable measures to protect itself. 
And this would be equally true in any other case 
of an organized effort from the outside to influence 
teaching. To hold otherwise would be not to defend 
academic freedom but to justify its perversion. 

The line might conceivably on occasions be hard 
to draw, but the principle is clear and definite. If 
a true scholar honestly seeks the truth he should be 
permitted to expound it as he finds it, without 
restrictions of any kind, no matter how radical his 
views may be. If, however, he deems it his duty to 
serve some other cause, then his place is in the 
outside world, and not in a University. It is not 
a question of freedom. It is a question of loyalty. 
If a man’s loyalty is to the high mission of the 
University, well and good. If his real loyalties lie 
elsewhere, he should not endeavor to serve two 
masters, 

However, it is so vital that academic freedom 
should never be brought into question that disei- 
plinary action should not be taken by a governing 
board unless it is clear either that outside interfer- 
ence exists or that they are confronted with an 
organized movement. 

I apologize for having written at such length. 
Having started, I wanted to think this business 
through, for my own satisfaction. But do tell our 
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friends who are troubled that there is no cause for 
anxiety, and that as Harvard begins her fourth 
ventury of service, she is entitled without reserva- 
tion to the whole-hearted support of all Harvard 


men. 
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This letter was addressed to Meredith Blagden, 
Esq., Harvard University Office, New York City, 


on December 3, 1936. 
F. P. Kepren 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


QUOTATIONS 


TRADE UNION OF CHICAGO 
TEACHERS 

More than 6,000 teachers, or about half the 
staff of the publie schools here, are reaching out 
to trade unionism in the hope of placing them- 
selves on a more secure professional footing and 
of ultimately loosening the hold of polities on 
the schools. 

Representatives of this group recently re- 
ceived a charter from the American Federation 
of Teachers, an affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The new local was formed by 
merging four existing smaller unions which 
represented, respectively, men teachers, women 
high school teachers, elementary school teachers 
and playground teachers. By giving up their 
independent organizations and acting through a 
single union, these groups expect to gain 
strength and membership. 

In the past, it is believed, divisions among 
teachers have hampered them in winning public 
support, and have kept down membership in 
teacher organizations. In any ease, leaders in 
the new union point to gains in membership 
since the merger. 

Although the new union makes much of its 
friendship with organized labor, sponsors point 
out it is not committed to strikes. As a public 
service union it is pledged not to use this 
weapon, they say, noting that the A. F. of L. 
does not approve the use of strikes by public 
service unions and that it permits local 
autonomy. 

The new charter was presented by Irwin R. 
Kuenzli, seeretary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Teachers. It designates the Chi- 
cago group as Loeal No. 1 of the Federation, 
a historie title which has not been used for 20 
years, or since Miss Margaret Haley, leader in 
the veteran Chicago Teachers’ Federation which 
orginally held that designation, broke with the 
A. F. of L. and launched her organization on 
an independent path. 





Teachers unionism is therefore not new to 
Chicago; it simply appears to have taken a 
new impetus from the troubled school situation 
here which is tangled up in polities, and has 
made many teachers feel they must do some- 
thing to get better conditions. The union defi- 
nitely points its program at current ills in the 
school system here. 

The first plank in its program is “consistent 
support of the merit system in publie schools,” 
according to Kermit Eby, executive secretary 
of the Chicago Teachers’ Union. The organiza- 
tion endorses the court suits on this issue pend- 
ing at present, suits which involve demotion of 
teachers for alleged political reasons and valid- 
ity of the recent principal’s examination. 

The second plank is restoration of salary cuts 
made during the depression. Teachers show 
they have suffered more than all other public 
employees in this matter and have had less 
restoration. 

The third immediate objective, Mr. Eby says, 
is to bring about a change in political adminis- 
tration here to end alleged team-work by the 
mayor, president of the school board and super- 
intendent of schools. Ultimately, said Mr. Eby, 
the union may find it necessary to work directly 
for the council-manager plan in order to end 
boss rule in Chicago. 

The fourth aim is revision of Illinois’ tax 
structure, replacing the sales tax and other spe- 
cial taxes with an income tax. 

In working for these objectives, the union 
joins forees with other organizations, civic and 
professional, that seek the same ends. 

Teacher trade unionism has had a varied his- 
tory in Chicago. Charles B. Stillman, Chicago 
principal who was an organizer of the American 
Federation of Teachers, and active in the first 
union organization here 25 years ago, told the 
story at the union meeting. Before the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers was organized, sev- 
eral teacher organizations were affiliated for- 
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mally or informally with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Among these was the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation led by Miss Haley. 

At that time, he said, the Chicago Board of 
Education was bent on crushing unionism in the 
teaching forces and it passed what was called 
the Loeb rule, outlawing union organizations. 
In August, 1915, said Mr. Stillman, 68 teachers 
were dropped by the board, among them mem- 
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bers of the federation. A test case, carried { 
the Illinois Supreme Court, held the board’s ac. 
tion constitutional under the law, so the teachers 
went to the legislature and put through an act 
establishing tenure rules for Chicago teachers, 

The Otis bill, which granted tenure, also wiped 
out the school board of 21 that dismissed the ¢3 
teachers and put in a new board of 11, which re. 
engaged them.—The Christian Science Monitor. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE presidents of nine leading universities 
took formal part in symposia on the problems 
of educational institutions arising from current 
economic and political trends at the thirty-ninth 
annual conference of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, held on November 11, 12 and 
13 at Providence, R. I. Both for the promi- 
nence of the speakers and the importance of the 
topics this meeting provided, every one agreed, 
the best program the association has had for 
many years. On the social side the fifty or more 
delegates representing thirty of the thirty-two 
member institutions and their guests enjoyed the 
gracious hospitality of Brown University. 

The first symposium, that of Thursday eve- 
ning, November 11, presented the problems 
which higher educational institutions face in re- 
lation to eurrent economie conditions. These 
were broadly sketched by the leader of the sym- 
posium, President Thomas 8. Gates, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The participators 
were: President James B. Conant, of Harvard 
University; President Isaiah Bowman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and President Karl 
T. Compton, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Among the points brought for- 
ward were the recent tendency to invest endow- 
ment funds in common stocks (several leading 
institutions now have 25 to 40 per cent. of their 
funds in such investments) ; the advantages and 
disadvantages of the several forms of invest- 
ment; the present and the long-time effect which 
heavy federal taxation may have upon gifts to 
colleges and universities; the future need for 
reliance on many smaller gifts and annual dona- 
tions rather than on fewer large benefactions; 
the problem of providing for research, with the 


possibilities of combined effort in obtaining 
funds for research from industrial, business and 
other sources; the question of governmental sub- 
sidies for research; the increasing importance of 
the field for universities under public control; 
the future of privately endowed institutions. 

Some of the same problems were discussed at 
the second symposium on “relationships of edu- 
cational institutions to the government,” which 
took place on Friday morning, November 12. 
The leader was President Harold W. Dodds, of 
Princeton University; the participators were: 
President Edmund E. Day, of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Professor Lindsay Rogers, of Columbia 
University, and President Charles Seymour, of 
Yale University. President Day gave a con- 
parison of budgetary and other administrative 
methods of private versus public units as repre- 
sented in the combination of state-supported and 
privately endowed colleges of Cornell. Professor 
Rogers presented his thought as to the measure 
in which faculty members in general and social 
science experts in particular should participate 
in political and governmental activities; they 
should, he believed, take part as do other citizens 
with special awareness of the responsibilities and 
risks involved. 

The obligation of colleges and universities in 
broad training for citizenship was the theme of a 
paper read by President Seymour. He warned 
against developing departments of contempor- 
ary economies and political science at the ex- 
pense of the classics, philosophy, literature and 
kindred subjects. He said he knew of no evi- 
dence to indicate that a man would make a better 
Secretary of the Interior or a better Collector of 
Customs or a better citizen as a result of having 
concentrated upon the study of government than 
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fhe had concentrated upon the Greek and Latin 
classics. 

President Seymour expressed his two major 
convictions as follows: 

(1) It is probably more important in the life of 
the nation that the larger group (students who will 
not enter publie office) should be broadly trained 
for citizenship than that the smaller should be 
specially trained for office holding. 

(2) For the future office-holder himself a narrow 
‘ehnieal training will not produce the qualities we 
desire in him. 

President Seymour emphasized, however, his 
ielief in the importance of the study of govern- 
ment. As to the larger group of students who 
will enter business or the professions, he de- 
cared that, assuming the continuance of demo- 
cratic institutions, they should be “trained for 
the understanding of publie questions, for their 
opinion thereon will form a positive or negative 
{ctor of great importance in the conduct of 
publie affairs.” 

President Dodds, in his opening remarks and 
in the later diseussion, put forward his belief 
in the value of specific training for governmental 
service when this is founded upon a broad cul- 
tural education. 

The advantages of the junior college as it is 
developing in Ameriea. were set forth by three 
stout advocates at the symposium of Friday 
afternoon, November 12. The leader was Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutehins, of the University of 
Chicago, who, after citing statistics showing that 
529 junior colleges have enrolments totalling 
about 150,000 students, declared that the spread 
of the junior college movement is “both inevit- 
able and desirable.” Professor Clyde M. Hill, 
ot the education faeulty of Yale University, read 
& paper in which he urged the universities to 
cooperate by supplying suitable teachers for 
junior colleges. The rapid growth of the junior 
colleges of California, their excellence as to 
equipment and staff and a vigorous advocacy of 
wide-spread adoption of the principle of having 
junior colleges do the lower two years and of 
laving universities devote themselves largely to 
the upper years of training were the chief as- 
pects of the address by President Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, of Stanford University. 

At the business session of Thursday morning, 
November 11, Dean Fernandus Payne, of Indi- 
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ana University, presented as chairman the re- 
port of the committee on classification of uni- 
versities and colleges. Upon the committee’s 
recommendations, based upon study of data and 
inspections, six institutions were added to the 
approved list of the association as follows: The 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C.; Connecticut State 
College; Grove City College, Pennsylvania; 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi; Uni- 
versity of Mississippi; Westminster College, 
Pennsylvania. Dean Edgar S. Furniss, of Yale 
University, and Dean F. K. Richtmyer, of Cor- 
nell University, reported as chairmen respec- 
tively of the membership committee and the 
foreign student problems committee of the asso- 
ciation. “Education beyond the Doctor’s De- 
gree” was the subject of a paper read by Dean 
William J. Robbins, of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

At the business session of Saturday morning, 
November 13, reports were made by the chair- 
men of standing committees as follows: Com- 
mittees, Dean Fred W. Upson, of the University 
of Nebraska; nominations, Dean Henry G. Gale, 
of the University of Chicago; academic and pro- 
fessional higher degrees, Dean L. P. Eisenhart, 
of Princeton University; classification of Orien- 
tal universities, Dean Charles B. Lipman, of the 
University of California. The association voted 
to hold its 1938 conference in California as the 
guest jointly of the University of California and 
Stanford University. 

President Wilbur, of Stanford University, 
was the presiding officer at the association’s 
formal sessions. At the dinner in the Biltmore 
Hotel on Friday evening, November 12, Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston, of Brown University, 
was toastmaster, and the speakers were Dean 
Ralph H. Lutz, of Stanford University; Presi- 
dent Isaiah Bowman, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and President Walter A. Jessup, of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

Dean R. G. D. Richardson was chairman of 
the Brown University committee on arrange- 
ments for the conference. The hospitality ex- 
tended by Brown included a luncheon, a tea and 
a formal dinner for all delegates and guests, to- 
gether with other group affairs. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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REPORTS 


EDUCATION FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

How may high-school training for the physi- 
cally handicapped be most effective in preparing 
students for adult life? 

More specifically, is the differentiation of in- 
struction, which is prompted by recognition of 
these handicaps, directed toward arousing the 
maximum initiative and self-reliance? 

Is the student, accustomed to judicious treat- 
ment by specially trained teachers, prepared for 
adjustment to the calloused or, worse, the senti- 
mental attitude he will meet elsewhere? 

In an attempt to secure first-hand opinions 
on the problems stated above, a questionnaire 
was sent to 121 former pupils of Spalding 
School.1 Fifty-one replied, nineteen boys and 
thirty-two girls. The responses should reveal 
the view-point of a representative group of 
handicapped who have been prepared for col- 
lege or employment in a school adapted to their 
physical needs. 

The questionnaire was accompanied by a letter 
explaining the purpose of the survey—that of 
investigating means of linking high school and 
later life. 

The greater part of the first sections (I and 
II) of the questionnaire dealt with the nature of 
advanced study and employment. The purpose 
of these questions was to determine whether the 
post-school activities of the group were sufficient 
in quantity and variety to warrant useful infer- 
ences. Without going into too much detail it 
may be said that the replies to these questions 
showed clearly the representative character of 
the studies and occupations. 


Statistics on advanced study from I and II: 
35 (17 boys and 18 girls) had studied since leav- 
ing Spalding. 


1Spalding School, an outstanding institution 
for physically handicapped pupils, is a public 
school in Chicago. It comprises all grades from 
pre-kindergarten to high school, inclusive. Since 
the physical aspect is appropriately the primary 
consideration of the school, the welfare of the stu- 
dents is promoted by the well-equipped treatment 
center, elevators, ramps, dining room, rooms with 
cots for those needing rest during the day and bus 
service. Through the helpful cooperation of Mrs. 
Rose Rudolph, a physiotherapist and head of the 
high-school division of Spalding (a branch of Me- 
Kinley High School), were secured available ad- 
dresses of former pupils to whom the questionnaire 
was sent. 





16 (2 boys and 14 girls) had uot continued 
study. 
20 (12 boys and 8 girls) had studied in jngtity. 
tions of college grade. 
5 had secured degrees (B.S., M.A., J.D,). 
Subjects of major interest included architectury) 
drawing, art, bacteriology, business, chemistry, his. 
tory, home economics, journalism, languages, |ay 
and premedical courses. 
Statistics on employment from I and II: 
36 (14 boys and 22 girls) had been employed 
since leaving Spalding. 
15 (5 boys and 10 girls) had not been employed, 
Types of work were as follows: Boys—adver. 
tiser and printer, architect, art shop proprietor, 
chemist (analytical), delivery boy, laboratory tech- 
nician, lawyer, newsdealer, odd job man, office 
worker, salesman, watchmaker; girls—dentist’s as- 
sistant, dressmaker, factory worker, handicraft 
teacher, office worker, photographer’s aid. 


Other parts of questions I and II dealt with 
the relationship between Spalding graduates and 
their instructors and employers, particularly 
from the point of view of demands made upon 
handicapped persons in college and at work. 
Two chief problems were the concern here: (1) 
whether there had been any difference in atti- 
tude between high-school teachers and later in- 
structors or employers; (2) whether there had 
been any difference in demands made by college 
instructors or employers upon the handicapped 
and their fellows who were not handicapped. 

As to the attitude of high-school teachers in 
comparison with that of college instructors of 
employers, the following quotations are typical 
replies : 

In high school if the student is not up to date 
in his work, the teacher keeps reminding him of 
this fact. In college when assignments are givel, 
the student is expected to do them; but if he 
doesn’t, the instructor will not be bothered to keep 
after him. It is the student’s responsibility to see 
that his work is handed in on time. 


The employer has a certain job to be done. The 
teachers’s attitude is not motivated by the strong 
economic forces that determine the relationship be 
tween employer and employee. The student is er 
pected to fulfil certain requirements; a temporary 
failure to fulfil them usually offers no consequences 
that can not be overcome fairly easily. The em 
ployer’s requirements are such that anything less 
than fulfilment will quickly remove the necessity of 
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fulfilling them at all, for he will no longer be an 
employee. 

of course the employer’s attitude is different 
from that of my high-school teachers. The kind 
consideration and personal interest are not there. 
I've learned to be self-reliant and have developed 
initiative since leaving school. 

Different, yes, inasmuch as my employer expects 
my work done just as perfectly as a normal person 
would have to do it. (!) 


The inquiry as to whether college instructors 
or employers had required less of handicapped 
yersons than of others elicited a decisively nega- 
jive vote. Twenty-three who had studied an- 
swered this question. No was the unanimous 
response. Thirty who had worked answered this 
question. Here again the answers were strik- 
ingly negative—29 noes to 1 modified yes. 


I'm glad to say the profs don’t make an excep- 
tion of me, and give me extra work at times. 


At first the instructors required a bit less, but 
as they came to know me, they began to require 
more of me than of others. In some laboratory 
courses the professor assigned me a partner who 
could carry out the manual part of the experiment, 
but he relied on me for the calculations necessary 
to complete it. 


No. I have had to keep up with the other girls 


When the work was heavy and we had 
to stay late, I was expected to do so, too. 


in the office. 


My employer has required as much of me as of 
the others, although he has been very considerate 
of my handicap. 

At no time has this been the case with me. An 
employer considers at the time he hires you whether 
you are qualified to do the work. 


The remaining questions that were put to the 
correspondents are given below, and after each 
question is a summary of the material obtained 
therefrom. 


III, What is the most difficult adjustment you 
have had to make since leaving high school? 


3d commented. 
below, 


The responses are classified 


Physical 
4 Transportation, steps, ete. 
2 Keeping fit (cardiacs). 
Social 
6 Assuming responsibility. 
2 Making new acquaintances. 
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13 Overcoming self-consciousness among non- 
handicapped. 

Spiritual 

1 Need of an ‘‘Overpower.’’ 
Study 

1 Learning how to study. 

1 Getting used to not studying (!). 
Vocational 

2 Getting a job, learning a trade. 

1 Fact that employers want non-handicapped. 

1 Impersonal attitude of employer. 

1 General unemployment situation. 


The majority of the comments stressed social 
adjustments. Note the need of gaining respon- 
sibility and losing self-consciousness. 


The most difficult adjustment I have had to make 
in college was to do things without being told or 
shown. 


Being on my own. Put more responsibility on 
students and they will shoulder it. 


The adjustment required in meeting people. It 
has been difficult for me to realize that a person 
may sincerely want to know me and that he is 
really interested in me and not being kind because 
he feels sorry for me. It has been only this last 
year while I have been away from people who 
knew me as a child that I have been able to over- 
come this feeling. 


To consider myself as an equal with a physically 
normal person. 


Overcoming my self-consciousness with regard to 
my physical condition. After companionship with 
those also afflicted it was very hard accustoming 
myself to the pitying glances of my fellow workers. 


IV. What changes in the high school course of 
study would you suggest in order to make 
handicapped persons better able to meet 
the problems of after-school years? 


Material from 32 answers is grouped as follows: 
6 Vocational guidance. 
4 Special attention to aptitudes of badly 
handicapped. 
18 More specific preparation for a vocation. 
3 More extra-curricular activities. 
7 Opportunities for social experiences and 
training. 
4 More freedom of choice of electives. 
3 Extension of high school course beyond 
four years. 
More schools like Spalding. 
1 Services of a psychiatrist. 
Philosophy course to help adjust attitude 
toward handicaps. 


— 


— 
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Some of the problems cited in III may be 
seen to be reflected among the more concrete 
suggestions here: 


Stress vocational guidance, especially for handi- 
capped students, for whom it is of prime impor- 
tance that each be fitted according to his needs. 


Find out early for what he is best fitted. If it 
happens to be in a field in which you realize it will 
be almost impossible for him to find employment, 
tell him so and help him to train for something else 
so that he may turn to that while he struggles 
toward the other if he insists upon it. 


I would suggest that handicapped students be 
encouraged to seek individual professions—indepen- 
dent of employers who employ masses. 


I would suggest a class during the last year in 
office dress and manners. Quite a few of us have 
felt ‘‘unfinished’’ in dress and actions when ap- 
plying for a position. If we could feel that we 
were making a good impression, our unspoken fear 
normal persons would be 


of competing with 


lessened. 


I speak of the badly handicapped physically, but 
those whose minds are as eager and clever as any 
well child’s. They are taught the same thing a 
well child is taught, children who will use that 
knowledge to earn a living. The badly handi- 
capped can not do that in the same way. Then 
why can’t they develop some special aptitude? Let 
the slightly handicapped fill the jobs well people 
ean fill. Let the badly handicapped be given sub- 
jects adapted to their needs. 


If it were possible I would suggest that pupils 
be brought in contact with non-handicapped people 
to help them overcome their self-consciousness. 
Many adult handicapped are lacking because they 
have not had enough contact socially with a mixed 
or large group. 


Give the handicapped child more social courses— 
courses that require give and take. Bring him in 
contact with normal children of his own age, and 
present him not as a prodigy or a guinea pig, but 
as an ordinary human being. Insist upon his 
mingling with others. Place a premium upon team 
work, 


V. What changes would you suggest in the attitude 
and methods of teachers? 

32 commented. 8 made suggestions of a miscel- 
laneous nature concerning method. 27 expressed 
themselves very earnestly about attitudes, as sum- 
marized below: 
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11 Give students more responsibility and trajs, 
ing in self-reliance. 
2 Inspire confidence in ability to do work. 
7 Treat students as you would normal sty. 
dents, and help them to forget thei 
handicaps. 
4 Be less lenient. 
4 Adopt a more impersonal attitude, 
5 Continue attitude of friendliness and atte. 
tion to individual differences, 
1 Be more friendly. 


Some of the suggestions are quoted: 


I would suggest that students be put on their ow 
more and be given more responsibilities. After all, 
we do have to meet them when we graduate. 


I would suggest that boys and girls be given 
more responsibility. They must learn not to offer 
excuses as readily as they are apt to do. 


The handicapped person, usually starting adult 
life with an inferiority complex, must, more than 
any one else, have confidence in his ability to do 
the task. He must harden himself to the loss of 
opportunity and be able to return more. These 
things school must teach him—or can it? 


Treat students as normal ones. 


Teach the student he is no different from any 
one else and to forget that the world owes hima 
living. 

Except during such classes as physical therapy 
when one is correcting or learning to manage a 
handicap, that handicap should be forgotten to as 
great an extent as possible. There is a tendency, 
naturally enough, to feel sorry for certain indi- 
viduals and to expect less of them. This merely 
softens them and doubles their handicaps. 


Teachers shouldn’t be lax in their demands just 
because students are handicapped. An employer 
later will not care what’s wrong with a person. 
The worker must be on time and submit as high a 
standard of work as others. 


My heart says: Be their friend as well as their 
teacher. Help them in every way. Most of all, 
be kind to them. Heaven knows no one else will 
be except their immediate family and their friends. 
Maybe after the chilling plunge into the hard world 
they will look back to their high school days with 
pleasure and can say that once they were happy: 
. . . My reason says, however: Be a little less of 
the friend and more of the teacher. Treat them in 
a more business-like manner, insisting on more work 
together with promptness. In this way only wil 
the pupils learn how much will be expected of them 
in later life. I am thankful to the teachers who 
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taught me that we must do work which is distaste- 
ful as well as that we enjoy. 

In summary, What conclusions may be drawn 
from this study ? 

First, the chief needs of these students seem 
ty be: (1) overeoming self-consciousness among 
non-handicapped; (2) acquiring self-reliance; 


(3) guidance toward a suitable vocation and 
nore specific preparation for it. 
A further inference may be made. The study 


shows that college instructors and employers do 
yot at all indulge the physically handicapped. 
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The question then arises whether high-school 
teachers tend too much to “soften” the work 
of such students. These teachers are rightly 
concerned primarily with the pupils’ physical 
well-being. But bearing in mind some of the 
testimony cited above, we may ask whether this 
commendable concern is not at times earried too 
far—to such a degree that later adjustment is 
unnecessarily difficult. 
IRENE E. TELLER 
NEWTOWN HicH ScHOOL, 
New York City 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ESSAY EXAMINATIONS RELIABLY 
READ 

Earty studies proved conclusively that the 
ordinary essay-type examinations are not reli- 
ably or consistently read. Study after study 
demonstrated that a given examination paper 
might get any one of many grades, high or low, 
according to the vagaries of the reader. Not 
only did two readers disagree, but a single 
reader disagreed with himself when he read the 
paper a second time after an interval. On the 
other hand, the aeeuraey of reading objective 
examinations is obviously a mere matter of cler- 
ical proficiency. From these two facts, two con- 
dusions have been drawn: (a) that essay exami- 
nations are worthless because they can not be 
reliably read, and (b) that all objective tests 
are regularly read with great accuracy. Still a 
third conclusion (non-sequitur) is sometimes 
drawn to the effect that objective tests because 
they are reliably read are therefore valid. It is 
tle purpose of this paper to scrutinize these 
conclusions. 

The problem of grading objective tests accu- 
rately is not a great one. Organizations like 
the College Entrance Examination Board and 
the Educational Records Bureau score objective 
lests with very high aeeuracy. The College En- 
‘rance Examination Board has for years care- 
tully checked its aeeuraey in scoring its objec- 
tive Scholastie Aptitude Test and has each year 
published its results. _However, any organization 
Which checks the work of objective tests scored 
by different schools or groups knows that the 
‘rrors are many and large and that the accurate 
scoring of objective tests requires more care than 


is ordinarily accorded it. It is not safe to trust 
the scoring of objective tests to any one on the 
assumption that such tests are easily scored. 
With care, however, objective tests can be 
scored with “reader” reliabilities of over .99. 

Essay tests, too, can be so constructed that 
they can be reliably read, and if the essay test 
serves a worth-while function, then means can 
be devised for reading the papers consistently. 
The essence of measurement is objectivity and 
it should, therefore, be no surprise to learn that, 
if highly consistent reading is to be done, the 
reading process must be objectified and handled 
in a quite thoroughly rigorous fashion. To 
handle the reading of essay papers in this way 
does not lessen any value the essay question 
may have. 

The College Entrance Examination Board 
uses many essay-type questions in its examina- 
tions. These examinations are developed by 
subject-matter committees and are administered 
onee a year by the Board in centers located in 
various places throughout the world. The 
papers are sent at once to New York, where 
readers assemble from schools and colleges to 
evaluate them. The number of readers who read 
the English paper this past June was about one 
hundred. Smaller groups read the other papers. 
Here is an ideal setting in which to check the 
consistency with which essay papers are read. 

The answer books have the candidates’ names 
concealed. Onto each answer book is stapled a 
seore-sheet which provides a space for the entry 
of each part score. No marks of any kind are 
made in the examination booklet itself. Several 
readers may, and frequently do, work in turn on 
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TABLE I 


THE RELIABILITY OF READING CERTAIN 1937 EXAMINATIONS OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boanp, 
OBTAINED BY AN INDEPENDENT REREADING OF A SAMPLE OF PAPERS 








Number 
of cases 


Reliability 
of reading 


First reader 
Sigma 





“Mean* 








German 3 
History A 
History B 
History C 
History D 


Latin 3 (Prose) 
Latin 3 (Poets) 
Mathematics A 
Mathematics B 
Mathematics C 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Physics 

Spanish 





a single booklet, each entering his scores in the 
appropriate blanks on the grade sheet. After all 
score entries have been made, the book is turned 
over to comptometer operators, who add the 
points assigned and thus arrive at a total score. 
This score is then converted to an appropriate 
scale and reported as the obtained grade. 

The grade sheets are removed from a sam- 
pling of the books, new ones attached, and the 
books sent back through the reading process. 
This procedure gives a second and completely 
independent reading of the paper and provides 
a means of checking the reliability with which 
the papers are read. 

Table I shows the results of the check for 
consistency of reading in June, 1937. Not all 
examinations were checked. With a single ex- 
ception, all papers were read with reliabilities 
over .90, and several with reliabilities over .98. 
Many means are available to improve the reli- 
ability of reading, but the results suggest that 
accurate reading is already being obtained. Co- 
operation between technician and reader will 
result in improved procedures which should raise 
all these reliabilities to even higher figures. 
However, the present figures indicate consistent 
reading and should dispel the notion that essay 
papers can not be read reliably. 


JoHN M. STALNAKER 
CONSULTANT EXAMINER 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 


* The units are raw scores and are not comparable from test to test. 
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